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FOREWORD 

During the last quarter of a century there has been a 
marked change in the attitude of many scholars towards 
the traditions of early Indian history, especially those 
conveyed in the Epics, the Puranas, and the canonical 
works of the Buddhists and Jains. Instead of brushing 
them aside with contempt except where, they, corro- 
borate or seem to^ corroborate the statements of the 
‘orthodox’ Brahmanic texts such as the Vedas and 
Brahmanas, not a few students have been moved to recon- 
sider the unfavourable verdict passed by ^eir predecessors 
upon these legends. Foremost among these' is Mr. F. E. 
Pargiter, whose Ancient Indian Historical Tradition sums 
up and completes the researches carried on by him through 
matiy years of patient critical labour. He has demons- 
trated that underneath the mass of legend there lies a 
fairly coherent skeleton of historical tradition, mainly re- 
" presenting the standpoint of the Ksatriyas of ancient India, 
and not seldom contradicting the orthodox Brahmanic 
texts ; and this he has endeavoured with great skill to 
reconstruct. Though perhaps not all of us are prepared 
to accept in their entirety the conclusions which he has 
deduced, none can fail to recognise the profound and far- 
reaching effect of his criticism in general. No doubt the 
ancient legend-mongers were often as unreliable as their 
thodern successors, who are ready to concoct an utterly 
false pedigree for any parvenu person or tribe who will 
pay for it ; no doubt too when they were honest they 
were often lamentably wrong, placing contemporary 
dynasties one after the other, and filling up gaps witn wild 
speculation. But after due deduction of an abundant 
mar^n for error the skeleton of an old tradition still 
remains ; and it is no longer permissible for historians to 
ignore it. They must collect and to the best of their 
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ability analyse legends, endeavouring to trace them to 
their sources, whether Brahman or Ksatriya, to test 
their credibility, and accordingly to classify them and 
group them organically together. And this criticism 
will be powerfully aided by archaeological research in 
India and neighbouring countries. 

One of the main foci of Ksatriya traditions is the 
BhSrata War, which with Mr. Pargiter and Dr. Law I 
regard as an historical event, though much obscured by 
fable. In connection with it I would venture to point to 
a fact which hitherto, 1 believe, has not received the atten- 
tion that it merits, namely the corroboration supplied by 
Jain legend. As is well known, the Jain Tirthariikara 
Mahavira-Vardhamana was preceded by the Tirthaipkara 
PSrsvanatha, .whose predecessor again was Aristanemi, 
whom Jain traditions represent as a contemporary of 
Krsna (Kanha) Vasudeva. If we may assume an interval 
of about two hundred years between each of these 
Tlrthainkaras, as seems on general grounds most suitable, 
we bring Aristanemi’s date up to about 1000 B.C., which 
very nearly corresponds with the date assigned on othen 
grounds by Mr. Pargiter to the Bharata War, in which 
according to tradition Kr?na took part, namely 950 B.C. 

Dr. Law’s work will therefore be welcome. He has 
spared no efEorts to make an exhaustive and careful col- 
lection of the materials that Indian tradition . offers, 
together with many relevant data from other sources that 
will aid in the construction of a critical history. By his 
earnest and energetic jmrdtattvdnusandhitsd he has laid 
students of history under a considerable obligation. 

London, 

September^ 1924. 



L. D. BARNETT. 



PREFACE 

The following page^ present for the first time a 
detailed account, historical and geographical, of some of 
the ancient Ksatriya tribes of Mid-India (i.e. the valley of 
the upper Ganges and its tributaries) e. g. the Kurus, the 
Pancalas, the Matsyas, the Surasenas, .the Cedis, the Vasas, 
the Avantis and the Usinaras. In preparing this volume, I 
have consulted original works, Sanskrit and Pali, and I 
have derived some help from other sources, literary and 
archaeological, as indicated in the footnotes. * • 

• Some of the information contained in the present 
voluipe is no doubt mere legend, but in the present state of 
our knowledge, legends cannot altogether be ignored as 
they very often contain a substratum of truth. Again, 
although some of the facts in the history of the Mid-lndian 
Ksatriya tribes have been mentioned in the works of 
scholars like Oldenberg, Cunningham, Macdonell, Keith, 
Rhys Davids, D. R. Bhandarkar, R. C. Majumdar and 
H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, yet the first comprehensive account 
is, I believe, given in the following pages. 

I am grateful to Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British 
Museum not only for his learned foreword but also for a 
^few valuable suggestions which have been of great use to 
me. 


24 Sukea's Street, 1 

Calcutta, J- Bimala Charan Law. 

August, 1924. j 
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Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I, 

CHAPTER I 

THE KURUS 

The Knnis form one of the most ancient and most 
prominent of the Indo-Ar 5 ’'an Ksatriya tribes. In the 

Kurus in the Rgvedic howevcr, tlicv are not very promi- 

perio. 1 .' ncntly mentioned a.s a people. In one of 
the verses of a hymn (Rgveda X.33.4) occurs the word 
Kuru-sravana whicli is interpreted by sofqe scholars as 
‘the glory of the Kurus’ or the ‘hearer of the praises of the 
j^urus.’ Wilson (Rgveda, VI., pp. 88-89) translates this verse 
as follows :~“(Indra), the possessor of the pitchers, the hearer 
of the praises of the Kurus, let us celebrate tliese auspicious 
adorations of thee, the giver of riches : may he, (Indra), be 
the donor (of affluence) to you who are opulent, (in pious 
offering), and (so may) this Soma which I cherish in my 
heart.” The word Kuru-sravana, however, is generally 
taken by scholars to be the name of a particular 
king who* is supposed to have been given this name 
in consideration of his having been a ruler of the 
Kurus. In the hymn next following the one we have quoted 
above, the charities of the prince Kuru-sravana are praised 
and there can be no doubt that it is here the name of a parti- 
cular sovereign. Some of his ancestors are also mentioned 
in this hymn. Thus it goes on ; — “The (divinities, the) 
appointers of men, have appointed me to KuruSravana: 
I have borne Pti^n on the way : the universal gods are my 
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protectors I, the Rsi, solicit (wealth) of the munificent 

Prince Kurusravana, the son of Trasadasyu, for the priests. 
Whose three horses bear me pleasantly in the chariot; I 
praise him at the ceremony in which he presents thousands. 
Upamasravas, the words of whose father were sweet, like a 
pleasant field given to a beggar. Come to me, my son, grand- 
son of Mitratithi ; I am the eulogist of th v father. If I were 
lord over immortals and mortals, then should my munificent 
(benefactor) live. No one lives a hundred years passing the 
limit fixed by the gods ; so he is separated from his friends.” 
(Rgveda X, 33. 1 and 4-9 ; Wilson, Rgvctla Vol. VI, pp. 89- 
90). Here it is evident that the seer of the Rgvedic hymn 
mourns the loss by death of his generous donor and in the 
last four verses he evidently consoles his son Upamasravas 
and mentions in passing Mitratithi, the grandfather of 
Upamasravas. Upamasravas was, it seems, the son of 
Kurusravana for whose death he is being consoled. But 
the Brhad-devata says that it was for the death of his grand- 
father Mitratithi that he is being consoled in these verses of 
the Rgveda. Thus it says, “The following two (stanzas) 
adore Kurusravana TrSsadasyava (X. 33.4, 5). On the death 
of King Mitratithi, the seer with the following four (stanzas 
beginning) ‘Of whom’ (yasya : X.33. 6-9) consoled his (MitrS- 
tithi’s) grandson Upamasravas ” (Brhad-devata, Macdonell, 
Part II., p. 260). The Sarvanukramani of Katyayana also 
supports this view of the Brhad-devata. 

Besides bearing the significant name Kurusravana, this 
prince is also called in the above hymn Trasadasyava or a 
descendant of Trasadasyu who is well-known in the Rgveda 
(Rgveda IV, 38.1 ; VII. 19, 3, etc.) as a king of the Purus. 
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Trasadasyu’s* “people, the Purus, were settled on the Sara- 
svati, which was, no doubt, the stream in the middle country, 
that locality according well with the later union of the Purus 
with the Kuru people, who inhabited that country.” (Vedic 
Index, 1, 327). This proves the connection between the 
Kurus and the Purus and “it is a probable conjecture of 
Oldenbcrg’s (Buddha, 403-404) that the Kuru people, as 
known later, included some of the tribes referred to by other 

names in the Rgveda It is likely that the Trtsu-Bharatas 

who appear in the Rgveda as enemies of the Purus, later 
coalesced with them to form the Kuru people” (Vedic Index, 
1, 167). The Vedic Index adds “since the Bharatas appear 
so prominently in the Brahmana texts as a great people of 
'the past, while the later literature ignores them in its list of 
‘nations, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they be- 
came merged in some other tribe. Moreover, there is evidence 
that the Bharatas ocempied the territory in which the Kurus 
were later found. Two of them are spoken of in a hymn of 
the Rgveda (III. 23) as having kindled fire on the Drsadvati, 
the Apaya and the Sarasvatl — that is to say, in the sacred 

places of the later Kuruksetra nor is it without importance 

that the Bharatas appear as a variant for the Kuru-Pancalas 
in a passage of the Vajasancyi Saihhita, and that in the list 
of the great performers of the horse sacrifice the names of 
one Kuru and two Bharata princes are given without any 
mention of the people over which they ruled, while in other 
cases that information is specifically given.” (Vedic Index, 
1 , 167 - 168 ). 

Professor Keith also urges the same view of the incor- 
poration of the Bharatas with the Kurus in his paper con- 
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tributed to the Cambridge History of India. The Bharatas 
who are the heroes of the third and the seventh books of 
the Bgveda were replaced by the Kurus and close to the 
Kurus we find the allied Pancalas. Dr. Keith entertains 
little doubt and holds that the Kurus were new comers with 
whom the Bharatas amalgamated, and the Kurus thus 
reinforced, included in their numbers the Purus. (Cambridge 
History of India, p. 118). 

In tho Cambridge History of India, Prof. Rapson also 
expresses the same view of the merging of the Bgvedic Bha- 
ratas into the Kurus, and refers to the designation, Kuru- 
k^etra, of the country occupied by this people produced by the 
combination of two of the most prominent peoples of ancient 
■India. The Bharatas who were settled in the country of* 
the Sarasvati in the times of the Rgveda (III, 2?, 4); 
were merged in the Kurus ; and their whole territory, the 
new together with the old, became famous in history under 
the name ‘Kuruk^tra’— ‘the field of the Kurus.’ This was 
the scene of the great war of the descendants of Bharata 
Dauhshanti, and the centre from which Jndo-Aryan culture 
spread, first throughout Hindusthan, and eventually through- 
out the whole sub-continent. (Cambridge History of 
India, p. 47). 

Another king Pakasthaman, whose glories as a generous 
donor are sung in a hymn of the Rgveda (VIII. 23), is given 
the designation Kaurayana most probably a patronymic. 
In the Atharva VkUi (XX. 127, 8) a man called Kauravya is 
described as having enjoyed prosperity under the rule of 
King Parik§it. Evidently, therefore, in the early Vedic 
age, the name Kuru, which afterwards became so famous, 
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was akeady applied to a prominent tribe of the Indo- Aryan 
Ksatriyas. 

It is, however, in the Brahmana literature that the Kurus 


The Kurus in the 
Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads. 


acquire the greatest prominence among the 
Ksatriya tribes of ancient India. In the 
Brahmana literature, the Kurus are often 


found connected with the Pancalas and , from the way in which 
the Kuru-Pahcalas are mentioned, there is no room for doubt 


that it was in the country inhabited by them that some of 
the most famous Brahmana works were conlposed. Thus 
the Aitareya Brahmana in its chapter on the mahabhiseka 
of Indra, says, “Then in this firm middle csta\)bshed quarter 
the Sadhyas and the Aptyas, the gods, anointed him with six 
day with the Pancavinisa, and with this triplet and this’ 
Yajug and these exclamations, for kingship. Therefore in 
this firm middle established quarter, whatever kings there 
are of the Kuru-Pancalas with the Vasas and Usinaras, they 
are anointed for kingship ; ‘king’ they style them when 
anointed, in accordance with the action of the gods.” (Aita- 
reya Brahmana, VUl, 14 ., Tr. Keith, Rgveda Brahmanas, 
p. 331 ). From the way in which mention is made of the 
country of the Kuru-Pancalas it is evident that the author 
of the Aitareya Brahmana was a native of that region. 
With regard to the Tandya Mahabrahmana of the Samaveda 
and the Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, 
Weber would surest a difference of locality (Weber, History 
of Indian literature, pp. 68 and 132 ). But the authors of the 
Vedio Index (I. 166 ) are of the opinion that “there is clear 
evidence that it was in the country of the Kurus, or the 
allied Kuru-Panc§,la8, that the great Br ahmana^ 
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composed.” They further point out, “the Kurus are 
comparatively seldom mentioned alone, their name being 
usually coupled with that of the Paiicalas on account of the 
intimate connection of the two peoples. The Kuru-Pancalas 
are often expressly referred to as a united nation. In the 
land of the Kuru-Pancalas, speech is said to have its 
particular home ; the mode of sacrifice among the Kuru- 
Pancalas is proclaimed to be the best ; the Kuru-Pancala 
kings perform the* Rajasuya or royal sacrifice ; their 
princes march forth on raids in the dewy season, and 
return in the hot season. Later on the Kuru-Pancala 
Brahmins are ^amoxis in the Upanisads.” (Vedic Index, 
I. 165). when the Brahma^as and earlier Upanisads 
were composed (C. 800-600 B.C.) the principal political unitrs 
were the kingdoms of the Pancalas and Kurus in the region 
of Delhi (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 20). In 
the last kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana (cf. the Brhadar- 
a^yaka Upanisad, III. 1. 1, foil) we find mention of the Brah- 
mins of the Kuru-Pancala country who were invited and given 
huge largesses by Janaka, king of Videha. 

The Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 9, 3, 3) speaks of a 
Kauravya King Balhika PrStipiya ; Kauravya is here ap- 
parently a variant of the word Kaurava, in which form we 
find it in the Great Epic. The Nirukta of Ya^ka (II. 10) 
also asserts that Devapi Arsti^epa and Santanu were Kaur- 
avyas. In the form Koravya the Kuru kings are desig*- 
nated in the Buddhist PS,li literature, as we shall show 
below. 

The ChSndogya Upanisad, which is no doubt the 
remnant of an ancient Brahmana work belonging to the 
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Samaveda, cofttains an account of the destraction of the crops 
in the Kura country by locusts or by a hailstorm and it re- 
counts a story how a famished Rsi of the Kura land was 
forced to partake of food .that was unclean. Thus it goes 
on, “When the Kurus had been destroyed by (hail) stones, 
Ushasti Cakrayana lived as a beggar with his virgin wife at 
Ibhyagrama. Seeing a chief eating beans, he begged of him. 
The chief said, ‘1 have no more, except those which are put 
away for me here.’ Ushasti said : ‘Give me to- eat of them.’ 
He gave him the beans, and said : ‘There is something to drink 
also.’ Then said Ushasti .• ‘If 1 drank of it, I should have 
drunk what was left by another, and is therefore unclean.’ 
The chief said, ‘ Were nc^t those beans also left over and 
therefore unclean ?’ ‘No’, he replied, ‘for I should not have 

lived,* if I had not eaten them, but the drinking of water 
would be mere pleasure.’ Having eaten himself, Ushasti 
gaye the remaining beans to his wife. But she, having eaten 
before, took them and put them away. Rising the next 
morning, Ushasti said to her, ‘Alas, if we could only get some 
food, we might gain a little wealth. The king here is going to 
offer a sacrifice, he should choose me for all the priestly 
offices.’ His wife said to him : ‘Look, here are those beans 
of yours.’ Having eaten them, he went to the sacrifice 
which was being performed.” (Chiindogya Upanisad, I. 10. 
1-7 ; Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. I. pp. 18-19). 
The same Upanisad then recounts how inspite of this tem- 
porary impurity under the stress of hunger and famine, the 
R§i was successful in winning for himself the highest func- 
tions at the sacrifice. 

We have seen that the Aitareya BrShmana speaks of 
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the country of the Eum-FancS.las as belonging io the DJimvd 
Madhyamd Dik, that is, to what is known 

liooation. , , 

in later literature as the Madhyade^. 
Prof. Rapson points out that the •territories occupied by the 
Kurus extended to the east far beyond the limits of Kuru- 
ksetra. The Kurus must have occupied the northern portion 
of the Doab, or the region between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
having as their neighbours on the east, the north Pancalas, . 
and on the south, the south Pancalas, who held the rest of the 
Doab as far as the land of the Vatsas, the comer where the 
two rivers meet at Prayaga (Allahabad). (Rapson, 
Ancient India,* p. 166). 

The great lawgiver Manu speaks of the country of the 
Kurus and other allied peoples as forming a part of the sacred 
land of the Brahmarshis. “The plain of the KuruS, the 
(country of the) Matsyas, Pancalas and Surasenakas, these 
(form), indeed, the country of the Brahmarshis, (Brahinani- 
cal sages, which ranks) immediately after Brahmavarta.” 
(Biihler, Laws of Manu, p. 32). 

In the very first verse of the BhagavadgTta, which is 
Sanctity of the Kuni only book in India reverenced by people 
of all sorts of religious belief, the land of 
Kurus is called Dharmak^etra, or the holy land. 

In other parts of the Great Epic, too, Kuraksetra is 
regarded as a land which was specially holy. Thus the 
Vanaparva (Chap. 129, pp. 394-395) tells us that 
Kuruksetra was the holy spot of the righteous Kurus. It 
was here that Nahu^a’s son, Yayati, performed many 
religious ceremonies, it was here that divine and royal, 
sages performed the Sarasvata Yajua and it was here 
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that Prajapati performed his Yajfia. Manu also pays 
a tribute to the prowess and heroism of the people 
of Kuruksetra. He advises a king who is going out on an 
expedition of conquest thus, “(Men born in) Kuruksetra, 
Matsyas, Pancalas and those bom in Surasena, let him cause 
to fight in the van of the battle, as well as (others who are) 
tall and light.” (Biihler, Laws of Manu, p. 247). 

Kuruksetra is also regarded in the BrShmana texts 
as a particularly sacred country. Within its boundaries 
flowed the sacred streams Drsadvati and Sarasvati, as well 


as the Apaya (Vedic Index, 1, p. 169). 

The ‘field of the Kurus’ or the region of^Delhi, was the 

Importance of the sf’ene of the Subsequent war between the 
Kura land. Kurus and PSndus, in which according to 

the Epic in its present form, all the nations of India were 
ranged on one side or the other (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 
173). It has been the great battlefield of India ever since, as 
it forms a narrow strip of habitable country lying between the 
Himalayas and the Indian Desert through wliich every in- 
vading army from the Punjab must force its way. Because 
of this strategical importance, Delhi became the capital of 
India under the Mughal Emperors, who came into India by 
land from the north-west. The British, on the other hand, 
who came by sea made their earliest capitals near the coast. 
(Ibid., p. 173). But Delhi has recently in 1912 been restored 
to its former proud position (Ibid., p. 47). 

Besides the Kurus of the Madhyade^ we have reference 

The Northern Kurue. ^ 

Kurus. The Aitareya Br§hmana mentions 
the country of the Uttara-Kurus in its chapter on the 
2 
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mahSblii^ka of Indra. It says, “Tlien in 'the northern 
quarter the All-gods anointed him with six days with the 
Pancaviih^a, and with this triplet and this Yajus and 
these exclamations, for soverwgnty. Therefore, in this 
northern quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus and 
the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) are 
anointed for sovereignty ; ‘O sovereign’ they style them 
when anointed in accordance with the action of the gods”. 
(Ait. Br. VIII, 14 ; Tr. Keith’s Rgveda Brahmanas, pp. 330- 
331). The authors of the Vedic Index are of the opinion that 
at the time that the above passage of the Aitareya Brahmana 
was written, the Uttara Kurus were a historical people. They 
observe, “The Uttara Kurus, who play a mythical part 
in the Epic and later literature, are still a historical people 
in the Aitareya BrShmana, where they are located bfeyond 
the Himalaya (parena Himavantaiii). In another passage, 
however, the country of the Uttara Kurus is stated by 
VSsistha Satyahavya to be a land of the gods (deva-ksetra), 
but Janamtapi Atyarati was anxious to conquer it, so that 
it is still not wholly mythical. It is reasonable to accept 
Zimm er’s view that the northern Kurus were settled in 
Ka&nir, especially as Kuruksetra is the region where tribes 
advancing from KaSmir might naturally be found.” (Ved. 
Index. I, p. 84) 

In Buddhist literature also Uttara Kuru is very often 
mentioned as a mythic region, but there are some passages 
which go to show that there was a faint memory of a country 
that had once a historical existence. Thus we are told that 
the Buddha knowing the intention of Gay3.kassapa, the, 
Jatila, living at GayS, thought that it would be better if 
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he did not turn up at the spot of his sacrifice. So he 
went to Kurudipa for alms and ate up what he received 
as alms on the bank of the Anotatta lake (Dipavamsa, 
p. 16). It is stated in the Sasanavamsa (p. 12) that the 
place of the inhabitants of Uttaradvipa is called the 
kingdom of Kurus. (Kururatthain.) 

It is stated in the Papaficasudani that there was a jana- 
pada (province) named Kuru and the 

Ileforonoes to the . 

VSouthern Kurus in KlllgS OJ that prOVllltC USCCl tO PC Called 

Kurus. (P. T. S. edition, p. 225).' The 
Aliguttara Nikuya tells us that Kuru was one of the sixteen 
mahujanapadas or i)romiuont countries of Jambudipa. 
It had abundance of food and wealth. It was prosperous 


and it had seven kinds of gems (Vol. 1., p. 213 ; Vol. TV., 
p*p. 252, 256 and 260; Digha Kikaya, II., pp. 200, 201 and 
203). As in the Brahmana literature so also in the Buddhist 
literature, the Kurus are comparatively seldom mentioned 
alone, their name being usually coupled with that of the 
Pancalas on account of the intimate connection of the two 
peoples. In the same work we read that there was no 
vihara for the Buddha’s habitation in the Kuru kingdom. 
Outside the town of Kammasadhamma, there was a beauti- 
ful forest where the Buddha used to dwell. As in the case 
of the great cities of Rajagaha, Vaisali, Saketa, etc., the 
Enlightened One preferred to reside outside the city in the 
forests or gardens that skirted the town. The inhabitants 
of the Kuru kingdom, bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, upasakas and 
upasikas enjoyed good health and their mind was always 
ready to receive instruction in profound religious truths 
1>ecause the climate there was bracing in all the seasons and 
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the food was good. The Buddha delivered some profound 
and learned discourses to the Kurus, e.g. the Mah^dSna and 
MahSsatipatthSna Suttantas of the Digha Nikaya. The 
Kurus, we are told, used to meditate on the satipatthSna 
which was so very familiar to them that even their servants 
used to do so. Wherever they met together, whether at 
the watering places or at the places of spinning, the Kurus 
had no other talk except that of satipatthana. If any 
female in the kingdom of the Kurus had to admit that 
she knew nothing of satipatthana, she was abused and 
was taught one of the satipatthanas. The birds of the 
kingdom of Kipu also are said to have been so trained as 
to meditate on satipatthana. The story is told how in the 
kingdom of the Kurus, an actor had a trained bird which 
was left by mistake by its own owner near the hergutage 
of the samaneris. The bird was taught by them to meditate 
on at^hi and one day it was caught hold of by a vulture 
but the bird, Buddharakkhita, was somehow recovered by 
tbe samaperis from the vulture and it was asked what it 
was thinking of while in the claws of the vulture. The bird 
replied that it was meditating on atthi. The samaneris 
thereupon praised it. (Papancasudani, P. T. S., pp. 
227 - 229 ). 

The Buddhist literature is full of stories in which the 

land of Kuru, and its princes and people 

story of Eatthapala. f 

play a leading part. In connection with 
the Thera Batthapala, who has contributed verses to the 
Therag§.th§., we are told that he was bom in the town of 
ThuUakottlu^ country of the Kurus, as the son of a 
oouncillor. In his youth he married a suitable wife and 
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enjoyed heavenly happiness. At this time Buddha touring 
in the Kuru country came to Thullakotthika. Batthap&la 
heard hitn teaching and entertained faith in him. With 
great difficulty he secured the permission of his parents to 
renounce the world. At the Master’s command he received 
ordination at the hand of a bhikkhu. He studied diligently, 
developed insight and won arahantship. He was then 
permitted to go from house to house for alms. One day 
' King Koravya saw him and asked hifn why, he . had left 
the world. Ratthapala gave a long discourse as to the 
impermanence of everything worldly. He then dwelt upon 
the transitoriness of the human body, death and rebirth. 
Thus he taught the Norm to King Koravya and* went back to 
the Master. Buddha praised him as the foremost of those 
Tfrho Iliad renounced the world through faith. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, pp. 302-307). Again in the Majjhima Nikaya we 
read that Ratthapala w’ent to the Deer-Park of King 
Koravya. The King went to hunt in the Deer-Park and he 
met Ratthapala there. The king gave up hunting and 
conversed with him about decay in old age, decay by disease, 
loss of wealth and loss of relatives. (Vol. II, p. 65 foil.). 

The Dhammapada commentary relates the story how a 

bhikkhu who resided on the borders of 

story of Aggidatta. , , „ , • j i. -x j- 

the Kuru country, received chanty from 
the people. After the death of Mahakosala, when Pasenadi 
ascended the throne of Kosala, a chaplain of the king of 
Kosala named Aggidatta, thinking that it would not be 
proper for him to serve under a young king , renounced the 
world after substituting his son in his place. He had 10,000 
disciples and with them he used to live in a place situated 
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between the eastern dominion of Ahga-Magadha and 
the Kuru country, and the inhabitants of Ahga-Magadha 
and the Kuru kingdom used to give them abundance of 
food and drink. (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 
241-242). This Brahmin Aggidatta who was so highly 
revered by the people of the two countries, was, however, 
with his followers, converted by the Buddlia on a day appoint- 
ed to bestow upon him a big charity by the people of Ahga- 
Magadha and Kuru! The people of these kingdoms, who 
brought food and drink, were astonished to find the bliikkhus 
there instead of the rsis, and enquired who the bhikkhus 
were, and afterwards came to know that the ysi with liis 
disciples had been converted by the Buddha, and that the 
bhikkhus present there were formerly Aggidatta and his 
disciples. (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp, 246- 
247). 

In the Therigatha commentary (p. 87) we read that a 

theri named Nanduttara was reborn in a 
Story of Nandattora. family in the city of Kammas- 

sadamma in the kingdom of the Kurus. She was versed 
in vijja and sippa and obtained ordination from the 
Niganthas. She went about as a disputant but she 
was defeated in argument by Mahakaccayana and accept- 
ed ordination from him. She afterwards became an arahat 
with patisambhida (analytical knowledge). 

In the Paramatthadipani, the commentary on the Peta- 
vatthu, we have an account of the 
story o enm. niiseries Suffered by a woman of the 

Kuru capital after her death. In the kingdom of the 
Kurus, at Hastin&pura, there lived a woman of tlW* 
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town named Serini. She was a heretic. She had no faith 
in the Buddha and did not approve of the meritorious deeds 
done by the people by offering gifts to samanas and bhikkhus. 
She was reborn as a peti and dwelt near a moat surrounding 
a city on the borders of the country. One morning before 
darkness had completely vanished, she met an upSsaka who 
while going to the city for trade, went near the moat. The 
peti recognised him and made herself visible. She had no 
covering on her body and w'as reduced to a skeleton 
horrible to look at. She related her past history and re- 
quested him to inform her mother of her wretched condition 
in the petaloka (world of spirits). At her importunate 
supplication the upasaka communicated to her mother the 
request that she should take the money wdiich she had kept 
undcrileath the bedstead and thereby make gifts on her 
behalf. Her mother complied wdth her request and the 
peti was at last freed from her tortures and sufferings in the 
petaloka. Her ai)pearance was changed. Beautiful to look 
at, she appeared before her mother and recounted to her 
the whole history (Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu, 
pp. 201 - 204 ). 

The authors of the Vedic Index have expressed 
Migration of the opinioii that the Kurus represent a 
comparatively late wave of Aryan immigra- 
tion into India. “The geographical position of the Kuru- 
Paficalas,” they say, “renders it probable that they were 
later in^grants into India than the Kosala-Videhas or the 
KaSis who must have been pushed into their more eastward 
territories by a new wave of Aryan settlers from the west. 
But there is no evidence in Vedic literature to show in what 
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relation of time the immigration of the latter peoples stood to 
that of their neighbours on the west.” (Vedic Index, Vol. 
I, pp. 168-169). 

In the Papancasudani, there is a fanciful story of the 
origin of the Kurus. King MahSmandhata 

Bnddhist tradition ^ r-r-i'i 

regarding the migra- was a cakravartti king of JambudJpa and 

tion of the Kurus. . , ...i. /• tit 

as ne was a cakravartti king he had 
acquired the title of .cakravarttiraja because he had a cakra- 
ratapa which could lead the king to any place he liked), 
he could go to any place. He conquered Pubbavideha, 
Aparagoyana, Uttarakuru besides the devalokas. While 
returning from Uttarakuru, a large number of the inhabi- 
tants of that country followed Mahamandhuta to Jambudipa 
and the place in Jambudipa where they settled, became 
known as Kururattharii including provinces, villages, 'towns, 
etc. It is in this sense that the word Kurusu {i.e. among the 
Kurus) occurs in the Pali-Buddhist literature. (Papancasu- 
dani, pp. 226-226). 

The ancient capital of the Kurus was Hastinapura 
which was situated on the Ganges in the 
Meenit district of the United Provinces. 
Indraprastha, the modem Indrapat near Delhi, was the 
second capital. According to the story told in the MahS- 
bh9.rata, the blind king, Dhrtarastra, continued to rule at 
the old capital Hastinapura on the Ganges while he 
assigned to his nephews, the five Pandus, a district on the 
Jumna where they founded Indraprastha (Rapson,. Ancient 
India, p. 173). While the ancient capital of the Kurus 
sank into insignificance, the new city erected by the 
PS^dav^j has not only come down to our time, but it has 
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acquired a fre^ lease of life as the seat of liie central govern- 
ment of the British Indian Empire. According to the 
Prakrit legend giyen in the commentary on the Uttarft- 
dhyayana-Sutra, Ishukara ^in prSkrit Usuyara or Isuy8ra), 
a wealthy and famous town, beautiful like heaven, was 
in the Kuru country. (Jaina Sutras, pt. II, p. 62. n.). 
About the time that the Buddha lived, there were other 
cities in the Kuru country. Thus the Samyutta Nikaya 
refers to the Kuru city, Kammasadhamma ‘ which is also 
called Eammasadamma, because Kammasa was brought 
under control by the Bodhisatta when he was bom as a 
son of King Jayaddisa of Pancala. (PapancasudanI, pp. 
226-227). This city of Kammasadamma is also said to have 
been the native city of theri Nanduttara whose story we 
have given above. The story of Kammasa is narrated in 
full in the Jayaddisa Jataka in which we find that Bodhi- 
satta was bom as the son of King Jayaddisa of Paficala. 
One of the sons of the king was carried away by an 
ogress, a yakkhini, who brought him up. The yakkhinls 
are represented as fond of human flesh in the Buddhist litera- 
ture, and it is related of our prince that when he was with 
the yakkhini, he was in the habit of eating human flesh in 
the cemetery. The king was informed of it and troops 
were sent to capture him. The prince who had acquired 
yakkha habits, however, fled and could not be caught. He 
went to a forest and sometimes he used to come to the vills^e 
and eat villagers, sometimes it so happened that he killtiid 
people going through the forwt tract. He was at last brought 
under control by the Bodhisatta. This yakkha was 
^mm&sa because a boil appeared on one of his 1^, which 
3 
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swelled. (Faiisboll, Jfttaka, Vol. V, p. 2i foil). As is ap- 
parent, this story is only a variation of the Paur&nic story 
of Elalnia^apada. 

We have already spoken of the early kings of the Euros 
, ^ . mentioned in the Vedic literature. In Hie 

Epic ■t.nrt Panramo 

ti^tioa regarding th* Epic period, the KuTus became the most 
origin of tbe dynaety. K§atriya tribe in northern India 

after the downfall of the Magadha empire of B&jagrha 
brought about by ‘the killing of the Samrilt JarSsandha 
by Bhimasena, who belonged to the younger branch of 
the Kauravas. The Adiparva of the MahabhS,rata thus 
relates the st^iy of the origin of the Kurus. Furu, the son 
of Yayati by V^parva’s daughter, Sarmi§tha, and grandson 
of Nahu^a, was fifth in descent from PururavS, son of lla, 
daughter of Manu, the father of mankind (manava vamsa). 
He was installed on the throne by his father who repaired 
to the Bhigutunga mountain, practised asceticism and then 
went to heaven. The dynasty which sprang from this 
Pum, was celebrated as the Paurava dynasty. (Adiparva, 
Vaugavau £d., Ch. 75, pp. 86-88 ; Ch. 85, p. 96). 

Tenth in descent from this Puru, was Samvaraua. When 
his kingdom was conquered by the king of the Paficfilas, 
Samvaraua fled in fear, with his wives, children and minis- 
ters and took shelter in a forest on the banks of the Sindhu, 
where he stayed for a long time. He gained back his kingdom 
with the help of the sage Vasi^tha, his priest. Then he 
was blessed with a child by Tapati, daughter of Surya. This 
child was named Kuru. The people were charmed by the 
manifold good qualities of Euru and anointed him king. 
After the name of this king, the plain became famous m 
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Kuroksetra or the land of Kuru. (Adiparva, Ch. 94, p. 104). 
From this Kuru was descended Santanu who had, b 7 Salya- 
vati MatsyagandhS, the adopted daughter of a fisherman, 
a son named Vicitravirya .who died childless. At the 
request of Vicitravirya’s mother, Vyasadeva begot on 
Vicitra\>irya’s wives two children named Dhrtarastra and 
PSn^u. DhptarSlstra married 6andhS.ri, daughter of Suvala, 
king of the GandhEras, and had by her one hundred sons, 
Duryodhana, Duh4s.sana and others who were known, as 
the Kurus or Kauravas. (Adiparva, Ch. 96, p. 105). 

In the Vi?nupurana, fourth aiii^, Ch. 20, we have the 
following genealogy : — 

Kuru 

I 

Janhu 

I 

Suratha 

Viduratha 

Sarvabhauma 

Jayasena 

Aravl 

Ayut&yu 

Akrodhana 

Devatithi 

I 

Bhimasena 

1 

DU!pa 

Pratlpa 

Devftpi — 6&ntanu — Valbika 

! 

^.1 j I 

Citr&ftgada Vioitraviiya Bbifma 

Dhria^M^ra 
^ I 

Duryodhana 
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The following genealogy is given in the Bhaviisyapur&^a : 

Hasti 

I 

Aj&mlU 

I 

Rakl^p&U 

Suternyam 

I 

Kuru 

I 

Janhtt 

I 

Sjiratha 

Vidaratha 

I 

Sarvabhauma 

i 

Jayaseoa 

Ar^va 

I 

CatabB^aragam! 

I 

Ayutayub 

I 

Akrodhana 

I 

Bikkha 

1 

Bhlmasena 

I 

Dillpa 

I 

Pratipa 

fiantanu 

I 

Vicitravirya 

P&9<}a 

The Bh&gavatapur£na, (9 Skandha, Ch. 22) gives us 
the following genealogy : — 

fiantanu 

Vioitravirya 

The Mah&bh&iata and the Poi&Qas, as we have already 
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seen, represent YaySti as the great progenitor of the Puru 
family of which the Kurus were a branch. 

** **** Yayati performed a good many yajfias 
(sacrifice^i)- He helped the gods in the 
fight between gods and asuras. Of his many sons 
the elder ones were discarded on account of their disobedience, 
and when he went to the forest, he installed his youngest 
son, Puru, as king. (Mahabharata, Dronaparva, Ch. 61, 
p. 1035). The Mahabharata also gives us a detailed narra- 
tive of the birth of Bharata, the eponymous heito from whom 
the whole of India received its appellation as Bharatavarsa. 
The story as given by the great poet Kalidasa of the same 
momentous event in the history of India, in his Abhijnana 
Sakuntalarii, differs in some minor details from the version 
in tho Great Epic, but in the essential matters there is hardly 
any variation. The Epic relates how King Dusmanta, a 
descendent of Puru, had a son named Bharata. He was 
brought up by his mother, Sakuntala, in a forest. He had 
great strength. He defeated the ferocious animals of the 
forest. He performed many Asvamedha ceremonieg near 
the. Jumna. He gave a large amoimt of riches to the sage 
Kanva. He gave in charity elephants, chariots, camels, 
goats, male and female servants, cows, villages, houses, and 
garments to the brahmins. (Dronaparva, Ch. 66, p. 1037). 

Pratipa, a descendant of the great Bharata, was a Kuru 
king, great-grandfather of Dhytara^tra. His fame had 
spread throughout the whole world. He ruled righteously. 
He had three sons, DevSpi, Vahllka and Santanu, the grand- 
father of Dhptara^ti^. Devapi was a leper. He was honest 
and liked by all. The three brothers were fast friends. 
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King Pratipa was prevented by old brahmins and the in- 
habitants of the Knru land from placing Devapi on the throne 
on the ground that he was a leper. DevSpi became an 
ascetic. Vahlika went to his maternal uncle’s place. After 
the death of Pratipa, Vahlika granted permission to his bro- 
ther Santanu to rule over the country which had come down 
to them from their father. Since then Santanu was the 
ruler of the kingdom of Kuru. (Udyogaparva, Ch. 149, 
p. 771). 

After Santanu came his sons Citraagada and Vicitra- 
virya, and his grandsons Pan^u and Dhrtarastra. The eldest 
son of Dhftarastra was Duryodhana who could work miracles 
by the power of mantras. He could extinguish fire, put in 
its proper place the earth or the mountain, in case it would 
split up. If a strong wind blew, or if a violent hailstorm 
seemed to destroy the world, he could stop it. He could 
so completely stop the course of water that chariots, 
infantry, etc., could go over it. He could change the feel- 
ings of gods and demons. (Udyogaparva, VaAgavasi Ed., Oh. 
61, p. 707). Duryodhana attended the Svayamvara of the 
daughter of Citrangada, king of KSlinga, in his capital, 
SnrSjpura. When the princess walked onwards passing over 
Duryodhana, he could not brook this insult ; with the help 
of Bhisma and Dropa and by his own prowess he carried 
away the princess in a chariot, by defeating the other rival 
kings and brought her to Hastin&pura, his capital. (Ssnti- 
parva, Ch. 4, p. 1378). It was in the time of Durypdhana 
that the great battle of Kuruksetra was fought. 

Any account of the Kurus would be incomplete without 
a reference to the great battle which forms the subject- 
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matter of thp ‘Great Epic known as the Mahabharata. 

Even if we confine ourselves to the kernel 
of lioge poem of two hundred thou- 
sand verses, that is, the portion dealii^ 
with the war and its causes, we shall find the work of 
giving a summary of the main events alone, a task of 
no little difficulty. We are here attempting to furnish a 
succinct epitome of the principal incidents of the war. 

It need hardly be demonstrated * that ^e Epic does 
not attempt the task of describing a fight between 
the Kurus and the Pancalas, as was supposed by some 
scholars, but it will be apparent to every ^careful reader 
that its main purpose is to describe a war between 
two branches of the Kuru royal family. We have already 
seen before how Dhptarastra and Pajp^u 


„ ^ ^ were begot. The former being a blind 

Lnmity between the ^ ^ 

two brancheg of tho man, Pandu, though younger, was placed 

Kuru royal family. ’ ^ cr * 

on the throne left vacant by the death of 
Vicitravirya. So far there was nothing 
to speak against it, but matters grew complex when sons 
were born to both the brothers, and the difficulty was not 
lessened by the suspicious circumstances under which the 
five Pa^glava brothers (Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula 
and Sahadeva) were borne away from the capital. The sons 
of Dhrtar§.§t^a headed by Duryodhana, with the connivance 
of their father, tried to do away with the PaQ^avas when 
young, but with the help of their friends, the latter came 


out of the dangers that beset them in their youth, and 
claimed a portion at least of their paternal dominions. Their 
cousins saw that this claim was backed by a considerable 
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body of public opinion, and as a result of the compromise 
arrived at between the two sections of the royal family, the 
sons of Pan<^u built up a new capital at Indraprastha and 
placing the eldest, Yudhisthi^a, on the throne, sought to 
win a new kingdom for themselves by their own prowess. 
They were eminently successful in their endeavour and 
performed the Rajasuya sacrifice as a proof of their 
dominant position among the monarchs of India. 
Yudhisthira was virtuous. His treasury was talked of by 
the people fif remote countries. He had an assembly-hall 
reputed to have been built by the great asura Maya. Duryo- 
dhana heard of his riches and prosperity and became filled 
with jealousy. With Sakuni, his maternal uncle and evil 
genius, he visited the assembly-hall, Sakuni then 
advised him to invite Yudhisthira to a game of dice» The 
latter could not refuse when invited as it was a matter of 
honour among the Indian Ei^triyas in those days. Refusal 
to aocept an umtation. to a game at dice was looked upon 
as a mark ol greatex cowardice tkarv tke xetusal oi an invita- 
tion to a duel. Owing to dishonest tricks on the part oi 
Sakuni, the game resulted in the defeat of Yudhisjbhira. . In 
accordance with the stake, Yudhisthira with his brothers and 
wife Draupadi, left his kingdom and started for the forest. 
There, in the wood, the PSndavas with their wife lived for 
twelve consecutive years. On the expiry of the twelfth year 
of their banishment, they went to the Matsya country ruled 
ov©c by King Virata, to live mcogmto for the thirteenth year 
oi their exile. On the expiry of this period of exile, they, 
spoke out their identity. 

Virata, king of the Matsyas, and his people honoured 
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YudU^hira and ^is brothers and a genuine regard for them 
was felt, inasmuch as they had prevented the predatory 
excursions of the Trigarttas 'and the Kurus against their 
cattle. The bond with the.Matsyas was further cemented 
by the marriage of Virata’s daughter with Abhimanyu, the 
son of Arjuna. Then there were their powerful relatives, 
the FancSlas. It was, therefore, felt that a successful attempt 
might be made for the recovery of the dominions out of 
which they were cheated by a game of chance. Drupada, 
the PahcSla monarch, suggested that the Panda vas should 
get back their kingdom by means of war as Duryodhana 
would not let them have their kingdom which had been 
snatched away by trick. The suggestion was accepted by 
all those who were cons\ilted about the matter. Kings of 
other neighbouring countries were invited to help the P5nda- 
vas in winning their kingdom. But before the war be^m, the 
Failure of peace Pa 9 davas made a last attempt to nego- 
nogoUatioM. peace and sent Krishna Vgandeva, 

the Yadn prince, to the Kuru court. Duryodhana said, “1 
shaW not, so long as there is hie in me , part with even so much 
earth as can be held on the point oi a very fine needle. The 
kingdom which ought not to have been given away, was 
made over to them when I depended on another. But 
now the kingdom can under no circumstances be regained by 
the sons of Pandu.” (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Vafiga- 
vaai Ed., Chap. 127). 

Vasudeva came back to the Pa^davas and told them 
.what the Kurus had said. Then everything was arranged 
4or the ^ht. Allies were invited from far and near from 
all parts of India. The kings of the south also oontributed 
4 
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their quota. At that time the Esatriyas had spread over 
the whole of India and aU of them were ranged on one side 
or the other. 


Drupada, Virata, Dhystac^nimna, Sikhandi, Satyaki, 


Forces on either side. 


Cekitana, and Bhimasena, these seven 
heroes were installed as the leaders of the 


Pandava army. (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch. 161). 
Dh^stadyumna was made the generalissimo. (Mahabharata, 
Udyogaparva, Ch. 163). 

Arjuna was the greatest hero on their side and every 
one felt that the issue of the dreadful battle that was to ensue, 
depended, in <a great measure, on his individual prowess. 
Kysna-Vasudeva was his chief of staff, so to say, and in 
one word, his guide, philosopher and friend. Being prevent- 
ed by his vow from handling arms in the battle, .Krsna 
Vasudeva, “the younger brother of Sankarsaria, Janar- 
dana of great intelligence,” took upon himself the duty of 
driving the chariot of his friend. 

The Indian army in those days as in later times had 
four divisions : — viz., foot-soldiers, elephants, chariots and 
horses. Arriving at Kuruksetra the powerful . Pandavas 
encamped with their troops on the western part of the field, 
their faces turned towards the east. Yudhisthira ordered 
tents to be pitdied by thousands beyond the region called 
Samantapancaka. The commissariat, providii^ for the food 
and raiments, and the other necessities of military life, was 
attended to with great care. (MahUbh&rata, Udyogaparva, 
Ch. 198). The army that Duryodhana had mustered to. 
meet this huge force of the PE^davas and their allies, was 
numerically much stronger being in the proportion of 11 to 7. 
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(Ibid. Ch. 161 alid Ibid. Cb. 164). Of the eighteen ak^auhi^is 
that assembled on the famous field, eleven were on the side of 
Duryodhana and seven on that of his cousins. In individual 
heroes also his army was apparently much stronger ; he had 
at least three heroes, each of whom was quite a match for 
the great Arjuna, and he himself was no less a wielder of the 
mace than Bhima. As we know, conscience makes cowards 
of us aU, and the Kuru king in spite of every chance of success 
on his side, felt misgivings on the eve of the battle, while the 
Pandavas were buoyed up with the righteousness of their 
cause. Duryodhana made the hoary-headed Bhfema, than 
whom there was no mightier hero in India, the commander 
of his huge army, the like of which had hardly ever been 
seen before. Duryodhana himself with all his brothers was the 
foremost of car-warriors. He was experienced in the xise 
of the mace, swords and shields. His ally Krtavarman, 
king of the Bhojas, was an atiratha (mightier car- 
warrior). Salya, king of the Madras, though a near rela- 
tive of the Pandavas was won over by Duryodhana to 
his side. He was also an atiratha and abandoning his 
own. nephews (sister’s sons), he ranged himself with his 
numerous host on Duryodhana’s side. 

First of ail Vinda and Anuvinda, princes of Avanti, 
and the Kekayas vdth the VSlhikas marched with Bh&ra- 
dwaja at their head. Then came A4watthaman and Bhim^ 
and Jayadratha of the Sindhu country and those kings 
who came from the south and west and other mountainous 
territories. The Gandhara king, Sakuni, and all those 
who came from the east and north, followed them ; and 
foreign levies, the Sakas, Kiratas, Yavanas, Sivis and the 
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VasStis came next. All tliese with their respective forces 
surrounded their mahSrathas and all the mahSrathas 
went out in the second division of the army. Then 
came Eirtavarman with hjs forces, and the great 
car-warrior, Trigartta and King Duryodhana surrounded 
by his brothers. Salya and B^hadbala, king of the 
Eosalas, marched in the rear; and these followers 
of Duryodhana took up their station on the back 
part of the plains of Kuruki^tra. Duryodhana caused 
his camps ‘ to be so made as to look like a second 
Hastinapura. Into these camps he made soldiers with 
their horses 'enter in groups of a hundred each. He 
fixed names and emblems for all of them so that 


they might be recognised at the time of battle. He 
saw from a distance the top of the flag staff of 
Yudhisthira and arranged his troops against the Pandavas. 
When the two powers were thus ready to fight. 


Ruled oi fair tight. 


the Kurus and the PSndavas were 
bound to follow the traditional rules of a 


fair fight among the Ksatriyas of India. Only men equally 
situated, should fight with one another with all fairness. 
Combatants armed with the same kind of weapons, 
should be ranged against one another. Those that leave 
the battle-field, should never be killed, a flying 
enemy was not to be pursued, and one devoid of 
arms, should never be struck. A car-warrior should 


fight only with a car-warrior. He who rides on an 
elephant should fight only with another similarly, 
equipped. A horse-man must fight with a horse- 
man and a foot-soldier with a foot-soldier. One engaged 
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in a personal combat with another, one seeking refuge, one 
retreating, one whose weapon is broken, and one who is 
cla.1^ in armour should never be struck. Non-combatants 
on the field of battle such aa charioteers, attendants engaged 
in carrying weapons, the players on drums and those who 
blow conches, should never be smitten. (MahabhSrata, 
Bhismaparva, Chap. I). 

This was the tacit understanding between the two armies 
and the rules were generally not violated except under very 
special circumstances. On the day on which the battle 
commencetl, the moon approached the constellation Magha. 
The seven large planets appeared in the skjT like so many 
blazing fires. 

The Kuru afmy with Bhisma at its head advanced first. 

• ,, The Pancjlava army with Bhimasena at 

The death of Bhl^ma. . 

its head then advanced. The soldiers of 
both the parties rushed upon one another with loud yells 
with a simultaneous blowing of conches by the heroes. 

The fight raged furiously for ten days, at the end of 
which, Bhisma fell on the field, pierced by the arrows of 
Arjuna and Sikhandi, with his head laid towards the east. 
He passed away on a bed of arrows. When Drona heard 
of Bhisma ’s death, he stopped his own troops from fighting 
any longer. Beholding the Kurus desist from the fight, 
the PS9da>vas also withdrew their own divisions from the 
field. Thus, with the withdrawal of the forces on both 
sides, ended the tenth day’s battle. 

On Bhisma’s death, Drona was made the commander 
Tjie dMth of Abhi- of the Kaurava troops. Kan^a stood at 

manyu. |.jjg Kaurava army and Arjuna, 
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at the head of the PSndavas. The battle •recommenced. 
Dro^a charged the divisions commanded by Yudhisthira. 
A fierce fight ensued. Drona formed a circular array, 
the famous Cakravyuha. At the head of the array all 
the Kuru princes were stationed. Duryodhana was 
in the very centre, A furious battle ensued between 
Duhsasana and Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna. Duh^Ssana 
and Karna were defeated by the young hero. Abhi- 
mahyu Was then attacked by Duryodhana. For a short 
time a fierce battle was fought between them when 
Duryodhana afflicted with arrows, turned away from 
the field. Then ensued a fight between Abhimanyu and 
Bfhadbala, lung of Ko^ala. The latter was pierced with 
arrows on the breast and fell down with his breast cleft open 
and died. Abhimanyu next crushed down Suvala’s son 
Kalikeya and slew seventy-seven of the followers of the 
Gandhara race. Then he was attacked by all .the 
great Kuru warriors together, who thus violated the rules of 
fair fight, and Duhsasana’s son smote him on the crown 
by a mace when he was trying to meet the com- 
bined onset of the Kuru leaders. Confounded, with, the 


great force of that mace-stroke and overpowered by the 
fatigue of the imequal combat, Abhimanyu fell down sense- 
less on the ground and died. The sun set. The two armies 
retired for night’s rest. 

Drona arranged his troops in battle array. Dhr^tady- 


The death of Dropa. 


muna then assailed him. A fierce battle 
was fought. Dhystadyumna rushed. 


furiously upon Drona, but the Pancala prince was no 


match for the mighty teacher of the Kurus and the 
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Pa^i^avas. It'W^s only when a false report about the 
death of his son was conveyed to him, that he out of 
fatherly affection for his only child, laid down his arms and 
set his heart on Visnu. Dhrstjidyumna took advantage of this 
opportunity and made an onset against him and was suc- 
cessful in dealing a fatal blow at the great brahmin leader 
of the Kuru forces This was not quite in keeping with the 
rules of fair fight. Slightly bending down his face and 
shutting his eyes and reposing on tlie quality of goodness 
and directing his mind on meditation and thinking on the 
monosyllabic ‘Om,’ Drona, the preceptor of the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, went to heaven. ‘ 


After Dropa’s death, Duryodhana and his allies made 
Kama their leader and proceeded to battle. 

The death of Kar?a. tt e ^ t i f 

, Karna fought vahantly for two days, then 

he was killed by Arjuna. The Kum soldiers dispersed 
on Karna ’s death. 

After the death of Karna, Salya was appointed the com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Kurus. Yudhi.sthira met him who 

was now at the head of the Kum army. The Pandu king 

took up a dart whose handle was made of gold and set 

with gems. Having inspired it with many mantras and 

impregnated it with terrible velocity by the exercise of great 

power and care, Yudhisthira hurled it for the destmetion of 

the king of the Madras. Salya cried aloud and tried in vain 

to catch that excellent dart with all his strength. Cutting 

through his very vitals and his fair and broad chest, that 

^ ^ . ■ dart entered the earth. Salya, stretching 

D»tholSalya. ’ » 

his arms, dropped down dead on the 


ground. The followers of the Madra king were also killed. 
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A great disorder prevailed in the Euru^ army now c6n- 
sisting of a few scattered soldiers. 

Sahadeva then said to Sakuni, “All the wicked men 
who ridiculed us at the notorious game at 
Death of Sakum. goue, Only Duryo- 

dhana and you, his maternal uncle, survive. To-day I will 
make short work with you.” With these words, Sahadeva 
pierced Sakuni with ten arrows and his horses with four. 
He cut off Sakuni’s umbrella, standard and bow. Then 
Sakuni, his quiver being exhausted, rushed against Sahadeva 
with a lance adorned with gold. Sahadeva with three broad- 
headed arrows cut off that uplifted lance ; and with a broad 
arrow made of the finest steel, adorned with wings of gold, 
he cut off from his trunk his enemy’s head. Deprived of 
his head by the son of Pandu, Sakuni’s lifeless trunk dropped 
down on the earth. 


On the death of Sakuni, Duryodhana with the remnant 
of the Kaurava army rushed against the Papd^vas who, 
however, killed the remnant of the Kuru troops. The 
mighty host of Ksatriyas, eleven ak^uhinis in number, 
who had cast their fortune with Duryodhana, h^d fallen on ’ 
the field. Duryodhana looked on all sides and saw his grand 
army entirely vanish save and except the heroic son of 
Drona (A^atthSman), Kripa and Kjrtavarman. He 
then fled to a lake and hid himself there. The PSnda>vaB, 
however, discovered the whereabouts of Duryodhana 
throu^ information supplied by the hunters and . 
went to the lake and forced him to come out. There 


was an exchange of Angry words resulting in a mace 
encounter between Duryodhana and Bhima. Bhimasena 
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rushed at Dur^o^aua with a loud roar and fiercely struck 
with his mace at the thighs of the Euru king as the upper 
part of the body was hard like stone and was proof against 
the heaviest mace wielded by the strongest hero. That mace, 
strong like a thunder and hurled by Bhima, broke the two 
handsome thighs of Duryodhana. The Kuru king then fell 
down’ on the ground. The surviving Eaurava warriors 
airived at the battle-field. They were ?oreIy grieved to see 
The death of Duryo- ouce powerful king wallowiBig in the 

dust. Duryodhana lamented' his untimely 
death that was approaching fast, and at last lay dead on the 
field of battle. The Pandavas thus won the victory in the 
great Kuruksetra war. Their own army had also vanished 
under the terrible onsets of the Kuru heroes and it was hardly 
a handful that came out of the fray with their lives. 

On the termination of the great Kuruk^ra war and 
on the death of the hundred sons of Dh^ta- 
rastra, the line of the Eums through 
DhptarSstra became extinct. 

The P&ndavas regained their lost kingdom and became 
lords, of the Kuru kii^dom. Yudhi^thira was made long. 
The victors showed proper respect to Dhrtar&^^ra and his 
queens who, however, lived under their care for a very short 
time. Accompanied by Kunti, the mother of the PS^davas, 
they repaired to a forest to pass the remainder of their days 
in the V&naprastha SSrama as was the wont among the 
higher castes among the Indo- Aryans. Yudhi^thira did not 
reign long. When he heard of the destruction of the Vrs^is 
and of Kr^^a’s departure from the world, he determined 
to. leave the world. His brothers also did the same. 

6 


End of the war. 
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Yudhi^tl^ then made over the kingdom of Sakrapiastha 
to Prince Vajra, the only survivor of the Yadus, and the 
kingdom of HasrinSpura to Parik^ta, son of Abhimanyu, by 
his wife UttarS and grandson of Arjuna. 

Abhimanjn, son of Arjuna, begot on his wife UttarS, 
Fuikvit Mid Janame- a son on the decrease (pariksina) of the 
members of the Kuru race. Hence the 
boy was called Pai^?ita. He was installed on the throne of 
HastinSpura by Yudhi^thira on the eve of his departure 
from the world. The new monarch was learned in the 
science of the duties of kings, and is credited with having 
possessed all noble qualities. He is described as a highly 
intelligent ruler, fully acquainted with the principles of 
Ethics. He reigned for sixty years, and was loved by all 
his subjects. He was a great hero who wielded a very 
powerful bow, and never missed his aim. He was very 
fond of hunting. Once he left his kingdom in charge of his 
ministers and went to a forest for hunting. He pierced 
a deer with an arrow but the deer ran away. He chased the 
animal but in vain. He soon became tired and thirsty. 
While roaming hither and thither, he met a sage and asked 
bim whether he had seen any deer running that way. 
As the sage was observing the vow of silence, he did not 
reply. Angered at this, the king took up a dead snake 
with tibe end of his bow, placed it round the neck of the 
Sage and went away. Shortly after S]:hgi, son of the 
sage, heard of this on his way home after worshipping 
PrajSpati. He cursed the king saying, “on the seventh 
day from date, by my order, Taksaka, king of the nfigas 
(snehes), wiU reduce to ashes that sinful man who has 
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placed a dead sndke round the neck of my innocent father.** 
Then Syhgi spoke to his father about what he had done. 
The sage was sorry and informed the king of the curse 
and asked him to be carefjil. On the seventh day Tak- 
^ka, king of the snakes, was coming to the palace of 
Parik^ita in the guise of a brShmana. On the way he met 
a sage named ES,^apa. Taksaka asked the sage where he 
was going. The latter replied that he was going to Pari- 
ksita to animate him after he had been smitten by the Mng 
of the snakes. Being asked by Tak^ka, KaSyapa showed 
what wonder could be effected by his science by imparting 
life to a banian tree bitten and reduced to ashes by the 
serpent king. Taksaka was surprised. He* entreated 
Kasyapa to go back and gave him much wealth. The sage 
went home with the money. Tak§aka then went to the 
palace in the guise of a brahmana and bit the king who was 
reduced to ashes. 

On the death of Pariksita, his son, Janamejaya, 
ascended the throne. He heard of his father’s death from 
a nS.ga and resolved to perform a snake sacrifice. Accord- 
ingly everything was arranged. The rsis by the force 
of their mantras caused all the snakes to fall into the sacri- 
ficial fire. The snakes in their thousands fell into the fire. 
The kii^ of snakes was frightened and became Indra’s pro- 
tege. This fact was told to the king by the saints officiating 
at the saocifice. The king then said in anger, “Let Taksaka 
come with Indra, the god of gods, and fall into the fire.’* Ta- 
.k^aka appeared in the sky with Indra who saw the sacrifice 
and returned home in fear. Then Taksaka approached the 
fiame. At this time Astika, a learned young sage, the son 
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of liis sister who had been married to thb •T^i JamtkSra, 
came to the king and praised him with many sweet and 
learned words. The king was pleased and asked him to 
pray for a boon. The sage uttered, “Stay, stay, stay.” 
Takiaka stayed in the air. The sage then prayed for the 
safety of the snakes and for the suspension of the sacrifice. 
The king entreated Astika to pray for something else.* But 
the sage would not do so. He told the king that he had 
come there to save his maternal uncle’s life. AU the sages 
present there asked the king to grant the boon as he 
(the king) had already made a promise. The king granted 
the boon. The snake sacrifice was suspended. The king 
gave money to the sacrificial priests and to all who were 
present at the great snake sacrifice. He then returned 
from Taksa^ to HastinSpura. 

We have given above a summary of the Epic account 
of the battle of Kuruk§etra and of the reigns of Pariksit 
and Janamejaya. We cannot vouch for the authenticity 
of the entire account. But the historicity of the battle 
itself and of the Kuru kings who ruled shortly after it, need 
not be doubted. 

In addition to the Kuru kings mentioned in the Epics 
and PurSnas, we have reference to a num- 
Bafdhirt of kings who play an important part 

in many well-known stories of Buddhist 
literature. In the Dhammapada commentary we have the 
following story. In the past, in the kingdom of Kuru, in the 
capital city of Indapatta, the Bodhisatta was born in the 
womb of the chief-queen of the ruling sovereign. He went to 
Taidla to educate himself and after completing his education, 
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he* was appointed a viceroy by his father and after his 
father’s death, he used to obey the 
story of the Knni Kuru-dhamma without violating the ten 

king who obeervod . „ „ n t 

the fire sties. raja-dhamjnas. Kurudhamma was the 
observance of the five silas and it 
possessed the mystic virtue of bringing prosperity on 
the whole country. The Bodhisatta with his mother, the 
chief queen, and all his principal officers including his 
younger brother who was a viceroy, the chaplain, the 
rajjugShaka (one who holds the reins and drives a chariot), 
minister, charioteer, banker, the officer-in-charge of agricul- 
tural products, gate-keeper and courtezan, used to perform 
the Kuru-dhamma. At this time a king .Kaliftga reigned 
in Dantapura in the kingdom of Kalinga but there had 
been jio rain in his kingdom. Bodhisatta, king of the 
Kurus, had a royal elephant named Anjanavasabha which 
was brought to the kingdom of Kalinga under the belief 
that the mere presence of the Kuru elephant would bring 
down rain from the heavens but in vain. Afterwards it 
was discovered that rain did not fall in Kalinga be- 
cause the Kurudhamma was not observed there. Hence 
brahmins were sent to the kingdom of Kuru to make 
themselves acquainted with the Kurudhamma. They 
were instructed to write out the Kuru-dhamma on a 
gold plate. Kalinga after going through the Kuru- 
dhamma written on a gold plate, observed it fully and 
rain poured in showers in his kingdom. The kingdom of 
Kalihga ^as saved and there was abundance of crops. 
(Dhammapada Commy, Vol. IV, pp. 88-89). A Jataka 
story also narrates the same event showing the extra- 
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oidinaxy virtues of the observance of the •Enru-dhamiha. 
It relates how Bodhisatta was bom as a son of the 
queen-consort of Dhananjaja, king of Indapatta in 
the Euru kingdom. He was .educated at TakkasilS. On 
his father’s death, he became king ; and adhering to the ten 
royal duties he observed the Euru righteousness which 
means five virtues. At this period, there reigned in the 
city of Dantapura in Ealihga a king named Ealihga. Famine 
raged in his- kingdom for want of rain. People complained 
to the king* and in vain suggested various remedies. As 
desired by his subjects, the king observed various vows, 
and performed diverse deeds of virtue. Even then there 
was no rain. At last requested by his people, Eing E&lihga 
sent some •brahmins to the Euru kingdom to bring a record 
written on a plate of gold, of the Euru righteousness observed 
by the royal family of the king of the Eurus. The Euru 
king and the members of his royal family imparted to the 
brahmins the Euru righteousness, the observance of which 
by Eing Ealihga caused rain to come down. Famine 
disappeared and Ealihga ’s kingdom gained its lost glory. 
The Bodhisatta had six almonries built for the distribution 
of 600,000 pieces of money in alms. Throughout his life, 
he did good and then with his subjects passed on to the 
heavens. (EumdhanunaJataka, Cowell, Vol. II, pp. 261-260). 

Dhanafijaya Eoravya was a king who reigned in the 
city of Indapatta in the Euru kingdom. 
Story of the Knra His priest and adviser was a brahmin 
^ *8n«^t^™***** named Sucirata. The king was very 
ri^teouB and charitable. One day the 
king was seized with a desire of knowing the Good and ^ 
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Trfte. Suciratar fold the king that his desires might be 
fulfilled by Vidhura who lived in Benares. Sucirata was 
sent to Benares where he tried some wise men, one of 
whom referred him to Sariathava who gave a discourse 
on Goodness and Truth. Sucirata offered him a thousand 
weight of gold, wrote down the answer to the question 
with vermilion on a golden tablet, and on coming to the 
city of Indapatta he told the king the answer as to the 
service of truth. The king steadfastly observed righteous- 
ness and attained to heaven. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. V, 
pp. 31-37). King Koravya was a righteous king of Inda- 
patta in the kingdom of Kuru. His son by his chief 
queen was Bodhisatta who, on account of his ^eat liking 
for the juice pressed from the soma plant, was named 
Sutasoma. He ^as educated at Taxila. He performed 
many acts of charity, such as alms-giving and the like, and 
attauied to heaven. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 246). The 
Jataka adds that the kingdom of Kuru extends over three 
hundred leagues. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 264). 

There reigned a king named Koravya in the city of 
Indapatta in the Kuru kingdom. He was 
Vidfcthe'wiae^'^ charitable. Daily he distributed 

alms to one and all. But not one 
amongst the receivers kept the five virtues. The king 
consulted his minister named Vidhura who gave an account 
of the character of those who were brahmins in name only. 
The king was not satisfied and asked his minister to describe 
those who were real brahmins in the highest sense. The 
minister said that there were brahmins wise and good, free 
from deeds of evil lust, living on one meal a day ; such brah- 
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mins never touclied strong drink. The^kifig was anxious 
to entertain them. Yidhura cast eight handfuls of flowers 
into the air which, by his virtue, reached the Paccekabuddhas 
who understood that they were invited by the wise Vidhiira. 
The Paccekabuddhas came there from the cave of Mount 
Nanda in northern Himalaya. They were received by the 
king for seven days. On the seventh day the king “ gave 
them all the requisites. Then they left the kingdom. 
(Cbwell,’ Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 227-231). 

Once upon a time in the city of Indapattana, in the 
kingdom of the Kurus, a king named Dhananjaya of the race 
of Yudhitthila, was the reigning monarch. The Bodhisatta 
was bom in the house of his family priest. When he grew 
up, he learnt all the arts at Taxila. He then returned to 
Indapattana and after his father’s death, he became the 
family priest to the king and also his counsellor in things, 
temporal and spiritual. He was called Vidhurapan^ita. 
Dhananjaya disregarded his old soldiers and showed favour 
to new-comers. This ofiended the former, so that when he 
went to put down a rebellion on a disturbed frontier, neither 
the old soldiers nor the new-comers fought on hjs side, with ' 
the result that he was defeated. After his return to Indapat- 
tana, he thought that his defeat was due to the favour shown 
to the new-comers. He consulted Vidhurapa9<Jita who 
consoled him by telling the tale of DhumakSiri, a brahmin 
goat-herd. The king was pleased and gave him much wealth. 
Henceforth he showed favour to his own people and doing 
deeds of charity and virtue, he became destined for heaven, 
(JStaka, Cowell, Vol. Ill, pp. 241-242). 

The story of the King Dhananjaya-korabba and his , 
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wiw minister, appears to have been very popular in the J§.taka 
so that events in the story find repeated mention 
in the tales. In the past, in the Kuru kingdom, in the city of 
Indapatta, there reigned a king named Dhananjaya-Korabba. 
His minister was Vidhurapan<^ta who gave him instruction 
concerning both temporal and spiritual matters. He 
had a* sweet tongue and great eloquence in discoursing on 
the law. He charmed all the kings of Jambudipa by his 
sweet discourses. It so happened that Sakka and Dhanan- 
jaya met each other. Sakka described his own virtues and 
King Dhananjaya said that he had abandoned his court 
and seraglio with 16,000 dancing girls, and added that he 
had led an ascetic’s life in a garden and therefore 
his virtues were superior. They each declared their own 
virtue'as superior, and at last they went to Vidhurapan^ta 
for solution and an impartial verdict. The doubt was at last 
solved to the satisfaction of both the parties. Dhananjaya- 
Korabba was renowned for his skill in gambling. P unnaka 
said that he would conquer him in play and capture Vidhura- 
pandita. There were many jewels in his house and he 
would not play for any poor sum. Punnaka went to the 
city of Indapatta and came to the court of the Kurus and 
praised Korabba. Punnaka and Korabba sat to play dice 
in the gambling hall. A hundred kings sat down on suit- 
able seats to watch the game. Punnaka said quickly, “Oh 
king, there are twenty-four throws in playing with dice, they 
are called Malika, Savata, Bahula, Santi, Bhadra etc.; choose 
thou whichever pleases thee.” King Dhananjaya agreed and 
chose the Bahula. Puppaka chose the Savata. The result of 
this play was that Dhananjaya was defeated and Fcqq;Laka 
6 
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became victorious. (Jataka, Cowell, Vol.'VI, pp. 1^6- 
137). 

Though the Buddha principally confined his minister- 
Bttddii»«idthe ing activity, to north-eastern India, 
Kurua. Buddhist Pali texts show that 

he travelled widely over regions in northern India and 
preached his religion of peace and freedom from the inherent 
sufferings of the human beings. The Kuru country also 
appears to have been favoured by his discourses. While the 
Buddha dwelt among the Kurus in the town of Kam- 
masadhamma, he held discourses on diverse subjects at 
different times as will be evident from the Nikayas. In the 
Ahguttara Nikaya we read that the Master addressed the 
Bhikkhus on the subject of the ten abodes of the Ariyas 
which he enumerated and described. The Ariyas, present, 
past and future, must dwell in these abodes and nowhere 
else. (Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. V, pp. 29-32). 

Ananda went to the Buddha and sat on one side after 
saluting the Master. He said to the Buddha, “It is 
strange that the dependent origination which is so very 
deep, appears to me a trifle.” The Buddha ask^d Ai^anda 
not to think like that because on account of ignorance and 
non-realisation of dependent origination, people are put to 
trouble and cannot overcome re-birth. Buddha cited some 
instances on this subject. On account of objects which bring 
about attachment, desire is produced, from desire comes 
attachment and from attachment comes birth and so forth. 
(Sainyutta NikUya, Vol. II, pp. 92-93). The Buddha 
addressed the bhikkhus, and asked them whether they used 
to meditate on the cause of various kinds of sufferings. One 
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of the bhikkhas tftiswered in the afiinnative and the Buddha 
asked him what he used to do. The Master was not 
satisfied with what he said. At the request of Ananda, 
Buddha told the bhikkhys what they should do. The 
Teacher said, “Upadhi (attachment) is the cause of the 
origination of suffering.” After listening to it, the bhikkhus 
attelnpted to root out suffering, (Sarii 5 aitta Nikaya, Vol. 
II, pp. 107-109). On another occasion the Buddha delivered 
the famous discourse on Satipatthana. He enumerated 
and described the four kinds of Satipatthana. (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 65 foil.). Once the Master was dwelling 
in a thatched room where the fire-place of Bharadvajagotta 
was. He then went to the forest. Buddha, by his divine 
ear, heard the conversation between MSgandiya, a brahmin 
of the Kuru country, and Bharadvaja at the place of 
Bharadvaja who was speaking in praise of the Buddha while 
Magandiya was speaking ill of him. The Buddha came back 
to the abode of Bharadvaja and said, “I give instruction to 
persons to restrain the six organs of sense because finding 
delight in form etc. tlirough them, people generally beget 
attachment and other sins. I am called Bhunahu because I 
advise thus” (M. N., I., p. 501 foil.). Magandiya had a beauti- 
ful daughter named Magandiya. He was on the look out 
for a suitable bridegroom for his daughter, and found none 
but the Buddha to be the fit person to be the husband of his 
daughter, and requested the Teacher when he went to the 
Kuru kingdom to accept his daughter as padacArika. The 
Buddha neither refused nor accepted his proposal but preach- 
ed a beautiful sermon which ultimately made the brahmin 
^nd his wife renounce the world. Magandiya was left in 
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charge of her uncle who afterwards gave bar in marriage to 
King Udena of Kosambi. (Dhammapada Commentary, 
Vol. I, pp. 199-203, cf. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 193 foil), 

Buddha was once sojourning in the kingdom of the 
Kurus with a large number of bhikkhus. There was a town 
named Thullakotthita of the Kurus. The brahmin house- 
holders of Thullakotthita heard the news of the advent of 
the Buddha in their country. The Buddha gave them a 
religious . discourse. They were pleased and went away, 
A youngman . named RatthapSla listening to the teachings 
of the Buddha, asked for ordination from the Buddha. He 
was afterwards ordained. (M. N, II., p. 64 foil.). 

We are told by the Majjhima Nikaya that when the 
Buddha was among the Kurus in the Kuru-town of Kam- 
massadhamma, he gave a discourse on permanency, voicjness, 
baneful and illusory effect of kamma. He also delivered 
sermons on the good effect of spending time in meditation 
on the four Sruppas (four objects of formlessness) ; and he 
also answered the questions of An and a regarding who would 
obtain parinirv5na and who would not, etc, (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol, II, p. 261 foil.). 

In the Mah^-Nid3,na Suttanta we read that the discourse 
in this Suttanta was delivered by the Buddha to Ananda 
while living among the Kurus in Kammfissadhamma, the 
capital of the Kurus. Ananda said to the Buddha, “It is 
strange that the dhamma which is deep and profound, appears 
to me to be very easy.” Buddha told Ananda not to say 
so. The Buddha said, “ On account of ignorance and non- 
realisation of this dhamma, people are entangled in this world 
and cannot overcome hell.” Then the Suttanta deals with 
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the' of causation. It treats of the cause of jSti, 

jara,. mara^a, etc., and deals with dependent origina- 
tion. (Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 55 foil.). 

When the Buddha was atnong the Kurus in Kammassa- 
dhamma, the capital of the Kurus, he addressed the bhikkhus 
on the four Satipatthanas, e.g. Kayanupassana (meditation 
on the impurities of body and meditation on inhalation and 
exhalation), Vedananupassana (meditation on sensation), 
Cittanupassana (meditation on Citta), and Dhammanu- 
passana (meditation on dhamma). 

Five hindrances 

Five objects of attachment 

Six ayatanas (abodes) 

Seven bojjhahgas (wisdom factors) 

Four Ariyasaccas (four noble truths). 

(Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 290. foil.) 

The Buddha was also for some time in Uttarakuru. 
Having begged alms there, he took the food (he had received) 
to the Anotatta lake ; there he took his meal and rested 


during the heat of the day at the same place. (Vinaya 
, Texts, Vol. I, 124). 

Sometime before the 4th century B.C., the monarchical 


Conetitution in the 
time of Kautilya. 


constitution of Kuruland gave place 
to a republic. We are told by Kautilya 


that the corporation of the Kurus lived 
by the title of rajft (Shamshfistri’s translation of the 


Artha^stra, p. 465). 


The ■ Kurus appear to have played some part in Indian 


The Kurus in the »th poli^cs as late as the 9th century A.D. 
century A.D. When Dharmap^la installed Cakrfiyudha 
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on the throne of Kanauj, he did so wfth* the consent of 
the nei^bouiing powers amongst whom the Kurus are 
specifically mentioned. (Smith, Early History of India, 
p. 398). 



CHAPTER II 

THE PA^OiLAS 

The Pancalas with the Kurus are most intimately con- 
nected with the Vedic civilisation of the 

The Pafip&lae in the . x i 

early Vedic period- Brahmana period. In the earlier or Kg- 

their connection with . , - -i . ^ .1 ^ * 

the Krivui and Vai- vedic period they appear to have been 
karvae. known Under a different name. ' The 

Satapatha Brahmana tells us that the Pahcalas were called 
Krivis in ancient times, (XIII. 5, 4, 7). In enumerating the 
ancient monarchs who had performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
a king Kraivya Pancala is mentioned, and it is definitely 
stated that Krivi was the ancient name of the Pancalas. 
Thus the Satapatha Brahmana says, “Those same first two 
days, and an AptoiySma Atiratra, — it was therewith that 
Kraivya, the Pancala king, once performed sacrifice, — for 
Krivis they formerly called the Pancalas : it is of this that 
the gatha sings, — ‘At Parivakra, the Pancala overlord of the 
Krivis seized a horse, meet for sacrifice, with offering-gifts 
•of a hundred thousand (head of cattle).’ And a second 
gatha, — ‘A thousand myriads there were, and five-and- 

ixotn every quartex divided ijetween them’.” Ktivi appeaxs 
as a tribal name in the Rgveda {Yabhirda^asyathd Krivim, 
^gveda, VIII. 20. 24 ; Y^hih Krivim vavfdhu^, Rgveda, 
VIII. 22. 12). Zimmer thinks that the Krivis resided in the 
region near the Sindhu and the Asikni in the Punjab, and 
the authors of tihe Vedic Index also express the same view. 
Th^ say, “The Krivis appear in the jl^gveda as settled on 
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the Sindhu and the Asikni” (Vedic Indejf, I*. 198). But the 
only piece of evidence in favour of this hypothesis is that 
Krivi is mentioned in a verse of a hymn of the Rgveda in 
which those rivers occur ip. a subsequent verse. But 
the Rgveda does not clearly testify to any connection be- 
tween the rivers and the people. 

Another conjecture, which is more far-fetched, has been 
made by Zimmer that the Pancalas with the Kurus made 
up the Vaikarna people (Altindisches Leben, 103), and the 
Vedic Index lends its support to this theory (Vedic 
Index, I. 198). But the only evidence in favour of 
this view is that the word Vaikarna appears in the dual 
(Vaikar 9 ayoh, Rgveda, VII. 18. 11) in a verse of the Rgve4a, 
and the Kuru-Pancalas appear combined as a dual people 
in the Brahmana literature. We are hardly justified^ how- 
ever, in reading any connection between these two facts and, 
moreover, it is doubtful whether ‘Vaikarnayoh’ in the 
Rgveda passage referred to, is a tribal name at all. Wilson 
following Say ana translates ‘Vaikarnayof by ‘on the two 
banks (of the Parus^i)’ — (Wilson, Rgveda, Vol. IV, p. 69). 
This meaning agrees very well with the context .and, as the 
subject-matter of the hymn is the crossing of the ParusQi 
by Kin g Sudas, it is probably correct. 

In the later Vedic SamhitSs and the Brahmana literature, 

PafioUM in the uter Paficalas are frequently referred to 
Vedic penod. often Combined with the Kurus. The 

KS.thaka SamhitE (XXX. 2) speaks of the Pancalas as being 
the Vamia or people of Kesin DSlbhya and that, as a result 
of certain rites performed by him, they were divided into 
three parts. The same SamhitS (X. 6) refers to the celehra- „ 
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tioh of the Naimi^ya sacrifice in the country of the Kuru- 
PancSlas. Here a discussion between Vaka-D&lbhya and 
DhptarS^tra Vaicitravirya is narrated, but there is nothing 
to justify Weber’s conjecture of a quarrel between the 
Pancalas and the Kurus. In the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
PaficSlas are mentioned along with the Kurus as one of the 
peoples in the Madhyamd dik or the naidland. Thus it says 
in connection with the mahabhi§eka of Indra, “Therefore in 
this firm middle established quarter, whatever kings there 
are of the Kuru-Pancalas with the Vasas and Usinaras, they 
are anointed for kingship.” Similarly the Kuru-Pancalas are 
mentioned in the Kanva recension of the Vajasaneyi Saiiihita, 
(XI. 3.3.) In the Jaiminlya Upani.sad Brahmana,' the Kuru- 
Pancalas are mentioned many times, and in the Gopatha 
Brahniana(l. 2. 9), the Kuru-Pancalas are mentioned as a dual 
group beside similar other groups like the Anga-Magadhas, 
Kaii^Kosalas, Salva-Matsyas, etc. The Satapatha- Bra hmana 
assures us that “speech sounds higher here among the Kuru- 
Pancalas” (S. B. E., Vol. XXVI. p. 60), and it also informs 
us that the kings of the Kuru-Pancalas performed the 
rajasuya or the royal sacrifice. Thus it says, “Now as to this, 
the Kuru-Pancalas used formerly to say, Tt is the seasons 
that, being yoked, draw us, and we follow the seasons thus 
yoked 1’ It was because their kings were performers of the 
r&jasuya that they spoke thus.” The Taittiriya Br3.hmaua 
(1. 8, 4, 1. 2.) says that the kings of the Kuru-PaucSlas 
marched forth on raids in the dewy season and returned in 
the hot Mason (Vedic Index, 1. 166). The Kau^itaki Upa- 
ni^ad (IV. 1) also speaks of the Kuru-Panc3.1as and in the 
Bfhad&ra^yaka Upani§ad they are repeatedly mentioned. 

7 
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We leam from the latter Upanisad (III. Ir 1> that the BrSh- 
maQas of the Eurus and the PahcSlas flocked to the court 
of Janaka, king of the Videhas. A Vedic teacher by 
name Pancala-Ca^^a is mentipned in the Aitareya and the 
SshkhEyana Aranyakas, (Vedic Index, I. 469), and most 
probably this sage belongs to the Pancala country as his 
name suggests. 

The Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad (VI. 1. 1.) and the ChSn- 
dogya Upanisad (V. 3. 1.) narrate how Svetaketu Aru^eya 
went to the* assembly (parisad) of the Pancalas where the 
K§atriya, Pravahana Jaivali, put to him several questions 
which neither Svetaketu nor his father was able to answer. 
The Upanisad assures us that Svetaketu’s father, though a 
BrShma^a, was glad to acquire the knowledge of the subject- 
matter of these questions from Pravahana Jaivali though 
the latter was a Rajanya or Ksatriya. This PravUha^a 
Jaivali, we are told by the Chandogya Upani§ad, once, held 
a discussion on the Udgitha or the mystic syllable. Thus 
it says, “There were once three men, well-versed in Udgjtha, 
Silaka Salavatya, Caikitayana Dalbhya and Pravahana 
Jaivali.” They said, “We are well-versed in Ud^tha., 
Let us have a discussion on Udgitha.” They all agreed and 
sat down. Then Pravahana Jaivali said, “Sirs, do you botib 
speak first, for I wish to hear what two Brahma^as have to 
say.” (Chandogya Upanisad, I. 8. 1-2). We are told that 
in this discussion Pravahana Jaivali came out triumphant 
and silenced the Brahma^as. 

Of the Pancala kings several are mentioned in the 

PaflcUft kings to tho Vedic literature. We have already referred 
Vsdio utontorei above to King Pravahaijia Jaivali who 
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coiild hold his * 0 ^ in meta|>h 7 sical discussions with the 
Brahmins themselves. Moreover, we have spoken of King 
Kraivya Pancala who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
most probably in very ancient times when the PancSlas still 
bore the designation of Krivi. Another great and powerful 
king of the PancSlas is Durmukha who, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, made extensive conquests in every 
direction. Thus this Brahmana says, “This great anointing 
of Indra Brhaduktha the seer proclaimed to Durmukha, the 
PancSla. Therefore Dunnukha Pancala, being a king, by 
this knowledge went round the earth completely, conquering 
on every side.” (Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 23. Tr. Keith, 
Kgveda Brahmanas, p. 338). Another powerful PancSla 
king who performed the horse sacrifice is Sona SStrSaSha 
about.whom several gSthas are quoted in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Thus it goes on, “With the Trayastrim&i-stoma 
Sona. Satrasaha, the Pancala king, performed sacrifice ; it 
is of this that the gatha sings, — ‘When Satrasaha performs 
the horse-sacrifice, the Trayastrimsa (stomas) come forth 
as (Taurvasa) horses and six thousand mail-clad men.’ And 
I a second gatha — ‘At the sacrifice of thee, Koka’s father, 
the TrayastriifaSa (stomas) come forth, each as six times six 
thousand (horses), and six thousand mail-clad men.’ And 
a third, — ‘When Satrasaha, the Pancala king, was 
sacrificing, wearing beautiful garlands, Indra revelled in 
, Soma, and the Brahmanas became satiated with wealth.’ ” 
•(S.B.E. Vol. XLIV. p. 400). 

The name Pancala has given rise to much speculation, 

Traditionid derivation ** being supposed that the first part of 
of the name Pafioftia. name, Panca, has something to do 
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with five tribes that have been merged* together idto 
a united nation. Though the evidence in favour of it, 
is not very clear yet some of the theories propounded are, 
no doubt, plausible. It has t)een suggested that the five 
peoples are the five tribes of the Rgveda, but as the Vedic 
Index (I. 469) points out, the suggestion is not very 
probable. We can be only certain about the Krivis being 
an essential element of the Pancala people on the authority 
of the Satapatha Brahmana. 

The problem of the origin of the name PancSla and its 
probable connection with the number Panca or five, had also 
struck the authors of the Puranas, as it has done in the case 
of modem' scholars. Many of them have traced the name 
to five princes whose names are, however, differently stated 
in different works. In the Bhagavatapurana,, 9th 
Skandha, Ch. 21, King BharmSswa, bora in the family of 
Dusmanta, had five sons, Mudgala, Yabinara, Vrhadvisa, 
Kampilla and Sanjaya. As these five sons were capable 
of guarding the five countries, they were named Pancala. 

In the Visnupurana, 19th Chap. 4th Ahka, we are 
told that Haryasva, bora in the family of Kuru, had five 
sons, Mudgala, Srinjaya, Vrhadisu, Pravira and Kanipilya. 
He was imder the impression that his five sons were 
competent to protect five provinces. As Haryasva said 
BO, his sons became famous as Pancalas. 

Biksa, bom in the family of Dvimidha, had five sons, 
Mudgala, Srinjaya, Vrhadisu, Yaviyana and ESmpilya. 
The provinces of the five sons became afterwards famous as 
FancEla. Panca =five sons ; alam =ssamartha i.e. capability. 
(VRyupuiA^a, Chap. 99.) 
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In the AgnipaiSna Ch. 278, we read that VahySsva bom 
in the family of Kuru, had five sons, Mukula, Srinjaya,Vrihad- 
isu, Yavinara and Kfimila— these became famous as Pancalas. 

In the Sarhhitopanisad, Brahmana there is a refer- 

DivfeioM of the cnee to the Pracya Pancalas. (Vedic 

raftoaiB country. Index, I., p. 469 ). In the Epic, the 

PancSla country is divided into two divisions, the northern 
and the southern but in the Vedic literature, there is no 
mention of it. So that evidently the Pancalas had spread 
and added to their country by conquest since the Vedic 
period, and then divided it into two parts. About the 
foundation of Uttara-Paucala there is a Jataka story which 
seems to show that a Cedi prince went to the- north and, 
with colonists from the Pancala and Cedi countries, he 
formqd the Uttara-Pancala kingdom. The Cetiya Jataka 
tells us that the king of Ceti hated a sage and told a lie. 
He entered Avici in consequence. He had five sons. Kapila, 
the family priest, said to the fourth prince, “You leave by 
the north gate and go straight on till you see a wheel-frame 
all made of jew^els : that will be a sign that you are to lay out 
a city there and dwell in it, and it shall be called Uttara- 
Pancala” (Cowell, Jataka, III. p. 275). The Mahabharata 
gives a different story of the division of the Pancala country. 
In the Adiparva we read that the Brahmin Drona and Prince 
Drupada had been friends in their boyhood. But their 
friendship changed into enmity in their manhood when 
Drupada, on being raised to the throne, treated with con- 
tempt, his whilom friend, the poor Brahmin’s son. Drona bent 
upon taking revenge, taught the science of war to the youths 
of the rival clan of the Kuras and, when their education 
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was finished, he, one day, assembled all his •pupils together, 
and asked for his fee (daksinS) from them all saying, “Seize 
the king of Pancala, Drupada, in battle and bring him to 
me. That will be the most acceptable daksinl to me.” A 
great battle ensued. The PancSlas were defeated and their 
capital was attacked. Drupada was seized and was ofiered 
to Drona as daksinS by his disciples. Drona asked Drupada 
whether he would desire to revive old friendship, and told 
him that he would grant him, as a boon, half of his kingdom. 
Drupada accepted the offer. Drona took the northern 
half of the kingdom which came to be known as 
Uttara-Pancala : while Drupada ruled over the remaining 
half of his kingdom known as Southern PancSla. The 
country extending from the river Bhagirath! to the 
river Carmanvatl in the south with its capital at KSmpilya, 
fell to the share of Drupada, and the northern half with 
its capital at Ahicchatra was taken over by Drona. 
(Mahabharata, Adiparva, Ch. 140). 

The plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, 
Pancalas and Surasenakas — ^these, accord- 
ing to Manu, form the country of the Brah- 
marsis (Brahmanical sages, which ranks) immediately after 
BrahmSvarta. (Laws of Manu by Biihler, S. B. E., p. 32, 
Chap. II. 19). The great kingdom of PancSla extended 
from the Himalaya mountains to the Chambal river 
(Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 360). We have 
already seen that it was divided into two kingdoms — (1) 
North PaficSrla, districts of the United Province Ijdng 
east of the Ganges and north-west of Oudh; and (2) 
South PaficSla, the country between the Jumna and the 


Location of Paficala. 
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Ganges to the east and south-east of the Kurus and Surasenas 
(Rapsoh, Ancient India, p. 167). 

One of the earliest cities of Pancala was Paricakra or 
„ ^ Parivakra where King Kraivya Pancala 

Parioakrs. performed his horse sacrifice. It is, as 

we have already shown, mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahtnana. 

Another city, Kampfia, appears to have been mentioned 

Kampiiya, the capital ^hc Yajurveda Samhita where “the 
of South Paficaia. epithet Kampfla-vasini is applied to a 

woman, perhaps the king’s mahisi or chief wife, whose 
duty it was to sleep beside the slaughtered animal 
at the horse sacrifice (Asvamedha). The exact Interpreta- 
tion of the passage is very uncertain, but both 
Webey and Zimmer agree in regarding Kampila as the 
name of the town known as Kampiiya in the later 
literature, and the capital of Pancala in Madhyadesa.” 
(Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 149). The VisnupurUna (Ch. II) 
and the Bhigavatapurana (Chap. 22) say that Kampiiya, 
son of King Haryasva, was celebrated as Pancala. Among 
^ the hundred sons of Nipa of the Ajamida dynasty, Samara 
is mentioned as the king of KSmpilya (Visnupurana, IV. 19). 
We have seen that Kampiiya became the capital of King 
Drupada when he was invested with the sovereignty of the 
southern PancSla country according to the MahSrbharata. 

^ In the Adikaijda of the Ramayapa (Svarga, 33) we are told 
■ that King Brahmadatta used to live in the city of Kampiiya. 

Cunningham identifies Kampiiya with Kampil, on the 
old Ganges between Budaon and Farokhabad ((hinningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 360 ; UvEsagadasao, Vol. II. p. 106). 
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It WM situated at a distancje of twentjf-eight miles north- 
east of Fatgarh in the Farokhabad district. It was the 
svayambara scene of Drupada’s daughter, Krishna or Drau- 
padi, who became the wife of the five sons of Pan^u. 
Drupada’s palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the 
isolated mounds on the bank of the Bur-Ganga. (N. L. 
Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 33). 

Ahicchatra where, as we have seen, Drona established 


Ahioohatra, the 
capital of North • 
Pahcala. 


his capital when he wrested with the 
help of the Kurus, the northern half of the 
Pancala country from Drupada, was an- 


other notable town of the Paiicalas. When the Kuru army 


was marshalled on the field, it is stated that their rear ex- 


tended as far as the city of Ahicchatra (MahabhSrata, V. 
Ch. 19) so that northern Pancala was contiguous fo the 
Kuru-land, and not very far from the field of Kuruk?etra. The 
history of Ahicchatra reaches back, according to Cimningham, 
to 1430 B.C. The name is written Ahi-kshetra, as well as 
Ahi-chhatra, but the local legend of the Adi-Raja and the 
Naga, who formed a canopy over his head when asleep, shows 
that the latter is the correct form. The meaning of the name 
Ahicchatra is ‘Serpent Umbrella.’ This grand old fort is 
said to have been built by Raja, Adi, an Ahir, whose future 
elevation to sovereignty was foretold by Dro^a, when he 
foimd him sleeping imder the guardianship of a serpent with 
expanded hood. The fort is also called Adikot, but the more ^ 
common name is Ahicchatr (Cunnii^am, Ancient Geo- 
graphy, p. 360). The form of the name in Ptolemy by a 
slight alteration becomes Adisadra which has been satis- 
factorily identified with Ahicchatra. (McCrindle, Ancient 
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India as described* by Ptolemy, p. 133). The name of the 
city, it appears, was afterwards extended to the whole of the 
country of Uttara-PancSla, for, we find Yuan Chwang in 
the seventh century giving a description of the country of 
Ahicchatra. He observes that it was about 3000 li in 
circuit. It was naturally strong, being flanked by moun- 
tain crags. It produced wheat, and there were many woods 
and foxmtains. The climate was agreeable and the people 
were sincere and truthful. They loved religion, and applied 
themselves to learning. They were clever and well-informed. 
There were about ten sariigharamas and some 1 ,000 priests 
who studied the Little Vehicle. There were some nine deva 
temples with 300 sectaries. They sacrificed to Isvara and 
belonged to the company of “ashes-sprinklers.” Outside the 
chief town was a Naga tank by the side of which was a stupa 
built by King Asoka. It was here that the Tathagata, when 
in the world, preached the law for the sake of a Naga-raja 
for seven days. By the side of it were four little stupas. 
(Beal’s Records of the W. W., Vol. I, pp. 200-201). Accord- 
ing to V. A. Smith, Ahicchatra City is the modem Ram- 
nagar in the Bareilly district. It was still a considerable 
town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century 
(Smith, Early History, p. 377). In modem times, it 
was first visited by Capt. Hodgson who describes it 
as the ruins of an ancient fortress several miles in 
circumference, which appears to have had 34 bastions, 
.and is known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
the Pa9i(ilu’s tort. (McCrindle, Ancient India as des- 
cribed by Ptolemy, p. 134). 

In the kmgdom of Paflc&la there also existed the city 
8 
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of Eanyakubja (Epigraphia Indica, yol IV., p. 246). 

Mr. R. D. Banerjee relying on the 
authority of a copper plate discovered 
at Khalimpura, points out that the 
kings of the Bhojas, Matsyas, Kurus, Yadus and Yavanas 
were forced to acknowledge Cakrayudha as the king of 
KSnyakubja (Vahgalar Itihasa, pt. I., pp. 167-8). 

Many are the stories told about the Fahcalas and their 
deaUngs with the Kurus. In the Adiparva we read that 
there was a. king named Saiiibarapa, father of Kuru, of the 
Paficiia in the PuTu dynasty, who was the ruler of the 

Mah&bhSrata. world. At one time his kingdom was 

very much afflicted. There was a heavy loss of his 
subjects and disorder prevailed everywhere. His kingdom 
was afterwards conquered by the king of Pancala, and 
he fled with his wife and children to a forest on the banks 
of the river Sindhu. (Ch. 94, p. 104). 

In the same section of the Great Epic we read that after 
the piercing of the aim in connection with the svayamvara of 
Draupadi, Drupada, king of Pancala, devised a plan to 
ascertain the caste and profession of Yudhisthira and his 
brothers. The king of Pancala presented them with wreaths, 
armours, skin seats, cows, ropes, seeds and other articles used 
by peasants, scimitar, horse, chariot, bow, arrow, sword,.... 
and various clothes. The best among men, Yudhi§thira, 
and his brothers neglected all the riches but their attention 
was drawn by the articles of war. The king noticed this, 
talked about it with his Queen Madri and his sons, and ascei; 
tained that they were sons of a K§atriya king. (Ch. 94, 
pp. 181-182). In connection with the expedition resulting in 
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tKe victory of ^iaaasena, we notice that Bhimasena went to 
the east, attacked the Pancala country and by various means 
brought it under his sway. (Sabhaparva, Ch. 29, p. 241). 
At the outset of his expedition, Karna also attacked 
PaficSla, as is evident from the Vanaparva, where we 
read that mighty Karna with a large army besieged the 
Panc'Sla country of King Drupada, defeated him in a battle, 
and exacted tribute from him and his subordinate kings. 
(Mahabharata, Vahgavasi Ed., Vanaparva, Ch. 253, p. 513). 

In the Virataparva we read that when the Pandavas 
were living in exile in the Matsya country, their purohita, 
Dhaumya, and other beloved officers were sent to the palace 
of Drupada in the city of Pancala (4th Chap. p. 570). 

During the Kuruksetra war, Drupada, king of the 
Pancillas, helped the Pandavas with his son, Dhrstadyumna, 
and his aksauhini army (Udyogaparva, Chaps. 166-157, 
pp. 777-778) ; and Dhrstadjuimna was made the commander- 
in-chief of the entire Pandava force. Various kinds of 
horses were used by the famous heroes of Pancala during 
the war. From the Dronaparva we learn that Dhrsta- 
dyumna rode a pigeon-coloured, swift horse bedecked 
with gold ; Ksatravarma started with a brave, temperate, 
hemp-coloured horse ; Ksatradeva mounted a horse having 
the eyes like mallika flowers ; divine horses presented by 
Tumburu, carried Sikhandi ; Janamejaya, the best of the 
Pancalas, rode a horse having the colour of mustard 
flower. Drupada’s horse was of pea colour, decorated with 
golden garlands, and having white face and back. (Drona- 
parva, Ch. 22, pp. 1012-1013.). Sikhapdi, son of Drupada, 
fought valiantly, and the Epic gives an account of his birth 
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which is manifestly legendary. (Udyogaparra, Chs. 172-154, 
pp. 791-806). In the Udyogaparva we read that YudhS- 
manyu and Uttamauja, two other princes of Pancala, went to 
the battle-field (Ch. 198, pp. 807-808). In the Bhismaparva 
we read that Dhr^tadyumna, the son of Drupada Paflcala, 
guarded the sons of Draupadi in the Kuruksetra war ; behind 
him Arjuna guarded Sikhandl and behind Arjuna, Yuyudhana 
together with the two princes of Pancala, Yudhamanyu 
and Uttamauja, were engaged in protecting the cakra 
of Arjuna (C9i. 19. p. 830). In the Dronaparva we read that 
Drona killed the great archers of the PancSla army and it 
was also he who killed Drupada. Yudhamanyu and 
Uttamauja, the two Pancala princes, were killed by the 
army of Dhrtarastra. Mitravarma and Ksatradharma, the 
Paficala heroes, were killed by Drona, and Ksatradeva, son 
of Sikhandi, was killed by Laksmana, son of Duryodhana 
(Karnaparva, Ch. 6, p. 1169). 

Pancala continued to be one of the great and powerful 
PaSoMa in Buddhist Countries in northern India, down to the 
uterature. time when the Buddha lived. The Ah- 

guttara Nikaya (P. T. S.) mentions it as one of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas of Jambudipa. It had abundance of the 
seven kinds of gems, etc. (Vol. I, 213 ; IV. 252, 256, 260). 

It had a large army consisting of foot-soldiers, men 
pkilfnl in fight and in the use of steel weapons (Cowell, 
Jttaka, VI, p. 202). 

We read in the Eumbhakara Jataka that in the kingdom 
Sto^ of Dummukha, of Uttara-Paficala, in the city of Eampilla, 
k^ofPaaosia there was a king named Dummukha. 

One day he saw a bull setting upon a cow in lust and 
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being killed by another bull through the jealousy of 
lust. The king realising that lust was at the root of 
all sorrow, abandoned lust, attained spiritual insight 
and reached the wisdom of Paccekabuddhahood (Cowell, 
Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. 230). We have seen that Durmukha 
was the name of one of the powerful Pancala sovereigns in 
the Vedic period. A Pancala monarch of the same name is 
also mentioned in the Jaina works, as we shall show below. 

In the Gandatindu Jataka, we read that during the 
reign of Pancala, king of Kampilla, the people were so much 
oppressed by taxation that they took their wives and families 
and wandered in the forest like wild beasts. By day they 
were plundered by the king’s men and by night by robbers. 
(Cowell, Jataka, Vol. V. p. 54). 

The Samyntta Nikaya narrates that once while the 
Buddha was staying at Vesali, Visakha of the Pahcalas was 
in the meeting-hall, instructing, inciting, 

store of Visokha. ® , . . . , ' ® 

enlightening and inspiring the brethren 
with pious discourse, with urbane speech, well articu- 
lated, without hoarseness, expounding the meaning, relev- 
ant, and unworldly. The Buddha went to the hall and 
sat oh the’ prepared seat. So seated, he addressed the 
brethren thus, “ Who was it, brethren, that was in 
the meeting-hall, instructing, inciting, enlightening and 
inspiring the brethren with pious discourse, in urbane 
speech, well articulated, without hoarseness, expounding 
the meaning, relevant and unworldly.” The answer was 
that it was Visakha of the PahcSlas. The Buddha said 
to Vis&kha thus, “Well done, well done, Visakha.” (The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 190.). Visakha was 
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Paficala in Jaina 
literature. 


the son of the daughter of the king pf the Panc&las. ‘He 
became afterwards known as the PancSli’s son. After 
the death of his father, he succeeded to his title, but 
when the Master came to his neighbourhood, he went 
to hear him and believed and left the world. Following 
him to SavatthI, he attained insight and acquired sixfold 
abhinM. He then visited his native place out of kiildness 
to his own folk. He was once asked by the people coming to 
hear him, “How many qualities should a man acquire to be 
a preacher of the Norm ?” He taught them the essential 
feature of such an one. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 162-163). 

Paficala and its princes figure also in the Jaina literature. 
It is stated in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra that the king 
of the Paficalas does no fearful actions. 
(S. B. E., Vol. XLV., Jaina Sutras, Pt. II., 
p. 60). The Jain writers also refer to Brahmadatta, 
king of the Paficalas, who did not act on the counsel pf the 
saint Citra. Brahmadatta enjoyed the highest pleasure and 
(afterwards) sank into the deepest hell (Jaina Sutras, Pt. 
II, S. B. E., Vol. XLV., p. 61). Dvimukha of Paficala who 
was a Pratyekabuddha (Ibid, p. 87), is also referred to by 
the Jainas. 

We have a glimpse of the Paficalas in the Artha- 
6astra of Kautilya where they are mentioned as an 
illustration of the Samgha form of government (Shamafiastii’s 
Translation, p. 456). 

In the post-Asokan period Paficala was invaded by the 

. Greek inT«ion of Clreeks. The Gargi Saihhita which is 
Pafic&ift. dated about the second or third century 

after Christ, states that when the valiant Greeks after 
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reducing Saketa? tie Fanc§.la country and Mathura, will 
reach Kusumadvaja, then all provinces will be in disorder. 
(Max Muller, India, what can it teach us ? 1883, p. 298). 

In the district of Bareilly in the United Provinces, many 


Coine diBoovered in 


old copper coins have been discovered 


the Paficsia oountrj-. amongst the ruins of ancient Ahiccha- 


tra. The word ‘mitra’ occurs at the end of the names of the 


kings engraved on the coins. In many places of the United 
Provinces, coins of this kind are discovered every year. There 
are three symbols above the names of the kings. • Mr. Carlyle 
of the Archaeological Department, explains the symbols as 
Bodhi tree, Sivalingarh surrounded by snakes and stupa 
covered by fungus. Such coins are found in large number 
in Ahicchatra, so Cunningham calls them Pancala-mudra. 
Thesa coins generally weigh 250 grs., the smaller ones 
are not less than 16 grs. (R. D. Banerjee, Pracina Mudra, 
pp. 106-107). Several PancSla coins have on the obverse 
Agni, with head of flames, standing between posts on railing, 
on the reverse, in incuse, Agimitasa ; above, three symbols 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 638). Whether Agni- 
mitra whose^ coins are found in North Pancala and who was, 
therefore, presumably king of Ahicchatra, can be identified 
with the Suuga king of that name, is uncertain (Ibid., p. 620). 

The method of striking the early coins was peculiar, in 
that the die was impressed on the metal when hot, so that a 
deep square incuse, which contains the device, appears on 
the coin. A similar incuse appears on the later double-die 
cpins of Panc§.la, Kau4ambi and on some coins of MathurS. 
This method of striking may have been introduced from 
Persia, and was perhaps a derivative from the art of seal* 
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engraving (Brown, Coins of India, p. 19)^ Brown says that 
there is little foreign influence traceable in the die-struck 
coins, all closely connected in point of style, which issued 
during the first and second centuries B.C. from Fancala, 
AyodhyS, KausSmbi and MathurS. A number of these 
bear Brahmi inscriptions and the names of ten kings, which 
some would identify with the old Sunga dynasty, havd been 
recovered from the copper and brass coins of Pancala, foimd 
in abundance at RSmnagar in Rohilkhand, the site of the 
ancient city^ Ahicchatra. (Brown, Coins of India, p. 20). 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., the Pancalaswere 
a monarchical clan but became a samgha 
Government (probably an oligarchy) in the fourth 

century when Kautilya lived. In the ArthaSSstra of 
Kautilya we read that the corporation of PancSla lived by 
the title of raja‘. The change was very probably brought 
about in the following way. We know that the members 
of the royal family were often given a share in the 
administration of a country, and in proportion as this 
share would become less and less formal, would the state- 
organisation lose the form of absolute monarchy and approach 
that of an oligarchy. (Carmichael Lectures, 19i8, p. 165). 

Sir Charles Eliot points out that the kingdom of Pancala 
passed through troublous times after the death of Harsa- 
vardhan, but from about 840-910 A.D. under Bhoja and his 
son, it became the principal power in northern India, ex- 
tending from Bihar to Sind. In the twelfth century, it * 
again became important under the Gaharwar dynasty. 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 27). 

Sh&matiMtrr* Tr. p. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MATSYAS 

The Matayas appear to have been one of the prominent 
Matiyas in the Ksatriya tribes that made up the Vedic 
i^edio penod. Aryan people in the earliest period of their 
residence in India. They are mentioned as a people in the 
Rgveda itself. A hymn in that work tells us that the Mat- 
syas were attacked by Turvasa, a famous king of Rgvedic 
times, in order to extract from them wealth required for a 
sacrifice which he wanted to perform. Thus we read, 
“Turvasa who was taking precedence (at solemn rites) was 
desirous of performing a sacrifice ; for wealth the Matsyas 
were attacked (by him).”^ Here we observe that even in 
those ancient times, the Matsyas were regarded as a wealthy 
■ people, their riches most probably consisting of cows which 
mainly formed the wealth in those days, and which were much 
in demand for the performance of lengthy and elaborate 
sacrifices. It is well-known that in Epic times the 
Matsyas were very rich in this wealth of cows for which the 
Trigarttas and the Kurus led predatory expeditions against 
them like Turva^ of old. In the passage we have quoted 
above from the Rgveda, the word ‘Matsya’ in the text has 
been taken to mean fish by some scholars. Sayana has given 
J)oth the meanings and the authors of the Vedic Index* 
also think both possible. From the context, however, 

> “ Puroyo ittamio y«kkhsr&8idr&ye Matay&yo nUitfi apiva, iraitim oaJern- 
UugSTft drokyaTatoi^ siJthi sakbSyamataradTifu^ob”— Kgv«da, Vll., 18 6. 

» Vol. U.. p. 121. 

9 
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Matsya here clearly refers to the peopla, and the fact that 
they were attacked for the sake of their kine as in the Epic, 
places this interpretation beyond any doubt. There is, 
moreover, no room for doubt that kine make up the wealth 
here intended, inasmuch as the verse following the one we 
have quoted above, states clearly that Indra recovered the 
cows (gavya) from the Tritsu plunderers,^ just as Ihdra’s 
son, Arjuna, recovered the cattle plundered by the Kurus 
as described in the Great Epic. From the fact that in the 
above Rgvedic verse other tribes in ^N'estcin India, like the 
Druh 3 nis and the Bhrgus, are mentioned side by side with 
the Matsyas, it is evident that Matsya here is also a 
tribal naihe. 

A question here arises whether the name Matsya has 
anything to do with totemism as suggested by Prof. Macdonell 
in his Vedic Mythology. He says, "There are possibly in 
the Rgveda some survivals of totemism, or the belief in the 
descent of the human race or of individual tribes or families 
from animals or plants,” and he refers to the Matsyas as an 
illustration of his statement. ^ But as Prof. A. Berriedale 
Keith points out, ‘mere animal names prove little as 
to totemism, which is not demonstrated for any Aryan stock.’® 
The myth about the birth of a king called Matsya from the 
womb of a fish along with Matsyagandha Satyavati, as 
related in the Mahabharata (Adiparva, Chap. 63), has no 
connection with the Matsya people. The Vayu PurSj;;ia 
(Ch. 99) also refers to this King Matsya born of Uparicari! 

^ Ya yoyanayatsadhama aryasya gavya tritsubhyo ajagan yudha lyiin^ 
^eda, Vn., 18. 7. 

* Vedic Mythology , p. 153. 

* Aitareya Ara^yaka, (Anecdota Oxoniensia), p. 200. f. n. a. 
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VSsu and a fish, 'fhe birth af Matsya here is entirely a per- 
sonal myth and has no connection with the people called 
Matsyas. Nor is there anything in the account of the 
Matsyas to show that the fish was an object of worship among 
them, or was ever regarded with any special veneration. 
The fish incarnation of Visnu has nothing to do specifically 
with ’the Matsya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason 
for thinking that such Indo- Aryan tribal names as Matsya 
(fish), Aja (goat), and Vatsa (calf) have anything to do with 
totemisra. 

Coming down to the datapath a Brahmana we find 
MastyaB in the that among those great monarchs of ancient 

Brahmana period. . , . , ,, 

times, who acquired renowm .among the 
Vedic Aryan people for the performance of the horse sacrifice, 
is mentioned a Matsya king, Dhvasan Dvaitavana ; thus this 
Brahmana says, “The sacrifice was performed by Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana, king of the Matsyas, where there is the lake 
Dvaitavana ; and it is of this that the gatha sings, — Fourteen 
steeds did King Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vrtrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana (took its 
name).”* 

In the Kausitaki Brahmana, the Matsyas are mentioned 
along with other peoples of Vedic Aryandom. Thus we 
read, “There was formerly Gargya Balaki, famous as a man 
of great reading ; for it was said of him that he lived among 
the Usinaras with the Vasas, among the Matsyas, the Kuru- 
Pancalas, the Kasi-Videhas.”® We have made here a little 


‘ Satopatha Brahmaija, XIIl, 6,4,9 ; S.B.E., Vol. XLIV., p. 398. 

* Kausitaki Upanl^ad, IV, L Translation by Max Muller, S.B.E,, VoU L, 
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change in the translation by Prof. Max j^uUer who made &n 
emendation of the text that was uncalled for. As he hims^ 
notes in the original Brahmana text, the passage stands 
as Savasan-matsyesu for which he substitutes Satvanma- 
tsyesu,* for which there is no justification. The Va&is wcto 
a very well known people in Vedic times and later, and the 
passage should in all probability be read as Savasamatsyesu 
as upheld by Dr. Keith*, or it may be taken to read as 
is done in some Indian editions, Samva^nmatsye§u which 
agrees very well with the text. 

In the Gk>patha Brahmana the Matsyas are connected 
with the Salvas, a Ksatriya tribe in their neighbourhood 
and mentioned along with other well-known Ksatriya tribes 
of the Vedic period, such as the Kuru-Pancalas, Anga- 
Magadhas, Kasi-Ko^las and Vasa-Usinaras.* The relation of 
the Matsyas with the Salvas is also vouchsafed by the Ililaha- 
bhS,rata. King Susanna of the Tiigarttas says addressing 
Duryodhana, “We have been defeated before more than 
once by the Matsyas and Salvas” (Matsya Salveyakaih).* 
Evidently the Salvas were the neighbours of the Matsyas 
and their allies in the Vedic and Epic times. 

In later times we find the Matsyas associated with 
the Cedis and the Surasenas. The Mahabharata (V. 74. 16) 


^ KauiStaki Upani^ad, IV. I. ; S. B, E., I., p, 300, footnote 3. 

* J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 367. 

* **E 0 U Knropadcalesvadgamagadhesn Ka^ikaudalye^n Sftlvamati^e^a Savagao* 
tinare^udicyegu** (Gopatha Br&hmapa, 1.2.9., Bibliotheca Indica series. Edited by 
Dr. R L. Mitra, p. 30.) 

* *^Atha raja Trigartt&naxh suiarma rathayuthapah* | praptak&lamidaih y&kya*^ 
ihnvaca tvarito vali, || asakrionikrit&h purvaih Matsyadv&lv^akaib praMio, | sOte- 
naira oa Matsyasya Kloakena punab punab” II — (Mab&bh&rata, Viifttapanra, 
30, 1-2 ) 
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mentions among jbh^ kings who brought about the ruin of 
their own tribes and families, a King 

MatBywin the Epics, „ . . , . . . , . 

Por&vM and Saha j a who was instrumental m causing 

Manttsaihhit&. destruction of the Cedi-Matsyas. 

In the Pauranic age the Matsyas are spoken of along 
with the Surasenas and the Cambridge History observes, 
"The* two peoples are constantly associated, and it 
is possible that at this time they may have been united 
under one king.” (p. 316). Among the peoples in 
Bharatavar^ enumerated in the Bhisma Parva (Ch. 9), 
the Cedi-Matsya-Karusas are put together in one group. 
On the field of battle also, the Cedi-Matsyas are found 
ranged together against Bhisma*, and again we find the 
Cedi-Matsya-Karusas delivering an attack against the 
Kurus under the leadership of Bhimasena*, and again the 
Cedi-Pancala-Karusa-Matsyas joined the Pandavas in 
utteripg a loud shout of joy when they were successful in 
inflicting a defeat on the Kuru army.* On the tenth day 
of the fight, the Alatsya-Panc5la-Cedis delivered combined 
attacks against Bhisma.* The Cedi-Karusa-Matsyaa 
are found also jointly attacking Karna when the latter 
was tile ^neral on the Kaurava side*, and later we 


^ Mah&bh&rata, Bhi 9 maparva, Chap. 52, Sloka 9. 

‘ Ibid, Chap. 54, Sloka, 8. 

* **Te Cedipaftc&Ja-KarQ^a-Matayah p&rtha4oa aarve sahasa praneduh* Jaja- 
pragalhh&h poru^apravirah santraaayantali Kururlrayodh&n (Ifahabharata, Fadga* 
vis! £d., 59. 129.) 

^ Matayapahc&laoedmaih tamekamabhidh&vaUxh» te naridYa-rathaTratairrara* 
tiaifioa parantapa* tamekaih ohiiday&in&6ttn)aegh& iva div&karaih (Ibid. llSp 
^2-53.) 

*‘Oedikftr59amat0yan&ib Kaikeyan^hoa yatvaktih, pariY&iya tape KangAih 
nan&fkurtirairayakiran*’ (Mahabh&rata, VIII., 30, 27, 29.) 
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read of Earna making immense slaughter among the Cedi- 
Matsyas.* 

In the Manusariihita we read : “The plain of the Kurus, 
the (country of the) Matsyas, Pancalas and Surasenakas, 
these (form) indeed, the country of the Brahmarshis (Bramani- 
cal sages which ranks) immediately after Brahmavarta. 
From a Brahmam, born in that country, let all men on earth 
learn their several usages.”* From this passage it appears 
that the Matsyas were regarded by the Indians as belonging 
to the most- orthodox followers of Brahmanism in ancient 
times so as to form a model for other people to imitate. 
Manu also prescribes when laying down rules for the mar- 
shalling of troops on the battle-field that “(Men born in) 
Kuruksetra, Matsyas, Pancalas, and those born in Surasena, 
let him cause to fight in the van of the battle, as well as 
(others who are) tall and light.”® The Matsyas, it appears, 
occupied a pre-eminent position both by the purity of their 
conduct and customs as well as by their bravery and prowess 
on the field of battle. 

In the Ramayana (II. 71. 5) we read that Bharata, 
while going to Ayodhya from Rajagrha, the capital of the 
Kekayas, passed through an extensive forest of the 
Viramatsyas after crossing the Satadru in its upper course. 
This forest of the Viramatsyas appears to have been 
situated far to the north of the Matsya country proper and 
apparently there was no connection between the two. In 

> “Te Vadhyaman&b samare Gedimateya VUampate, Karvamekainabhidratya 
Saraaaftghaik samfiirpayan, tan jaghana 6itairvanaib s&taputro mahiratha])).” 
(Haii&bb&rata, VIII., 78, 28.) 

* Maanmihhit&, II., 19-20, S. B. E., Vol. XXV. pp. 32-33. 

* Ibid., VII, 193, S.B.E„ Vol. XXV., p. 247. 
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th*e Kifkindhyl^ji^a we read that when Sugriva sent 
his monkey host to search for Sita, those under Ahgada 
are said to have made their enquiries throughout the 
countries of the Matsyas and the Kaliiigas, two peoples 
situated at the two extremities of India, so that this 
Ramayana passage also does not help us in locating the 
country of the Matsyas. Wheii speaking about the country 
of the iSurasenas (Ki.skindhyukanda, 43, II), and the Kurus 
and Bharatas who were the immediate neigh*bours of Matsyas, 
Sugriva does not refer to the Matsyas at ail. The Surasenas 
dwelt to the immediate east of the Matsyas and, as we have 
seen during the Pauranic age, the two peoples were constantly 
associated. This omission to mention the Matsyas along 
with their neighbours, suggests that at the time of the Rama- 
yana, the Matsyas were not looked upon as an important 
people, and perhaps they had lost the importance which they 
had acquired in the Vedic age. In the Puranas such as the 
Padma Purana (Ch. 3), and the Vishnudharmottara Maha- 
purana (Ch. 9), Matsya is mentioned as one of the janapadas 
of Bharatavarsa. A similar mention of Matsya as a 
janapada is made in the Mahabharata. (VI. 9. 40). 

In the’ Ahguttara Nikiiya, Matsya is mentioned as one 

Reference, in the of the mahajanapadas.’ There is a refer- 
Buddhist literature. ^ ^j^g jiatsyas or Macchas in the 

Janavasabha Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya in connection 
with the account of the Exalted One’s stay in Nadika. 
While the Buddha was dwelling there, he used to make 
declarations as to births of the followers of the Buddhist 
doctrine who had already passed away in death among the 

A^igttttara Nikaya, VoL 1 p. 213, Vol. IV, pp* 252, 256, 260. 
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vaiiooB tribes e.g. the Kasis, the Macchas,, the Surasenals, 
etc.* In the Vidhurapan^ita JStaka we read that the 
Macchas witnessed the dice-play of the king of the Kurus 
with the Yakkha Pu^aka.* 

In the Satapatha Brahmana we find mention of a 
king of the Matsyas called Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana who appears to have given 
his name to a lake, Dvaitavana. In the MahUbhSrata 
we find mention of an extensive forest named Dvaitavana 
where the Pandavas passed a large portion of the period of 
forest-dwelling imposed upon them. In the Virata Parva 
we are told that the Pandavas went to the Matsya capital 
from Dvaitavana, and we also read in the Mahabharata that 
this forest was situated on the Sarasvati. Further a lake 
Dvaitavana (Dvaitavanarii nama Sarah, III. 24) is men- 
tioned as existing in the Dvaitavana forest, and this lake 
appears to have been close to the Sarasvati (III. 177).\ Evi- 
dently both the lake and the forest had received their name 
from the Matsya king, Dhvasan Dvaitavana, and evidently 
in early times they were included in the Matsya dominions. 
From the Mahabharata account it appears that the forest was 
outside the Matsya country though not very far from it. 
We are told that the PSndavas on their way from the lake 
Dvaitavana to the Matsya capital, left the Dasarnas to the 
south and the Pancalas to the north, and passed through the 
country of the Yakrllomas and the Surasenas, telling the 
people that they were vyadhas or hunters (IV. 6. 4-6), and 
then they entered the Matsya dominion from the forest. 

* NikSya, VoL U., p. 200. 

• J&taka (Oowell) VoL VI, p. 137, 
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Evidently the fere«t covered a very wide area extending 
up to the boundary of the Matsya country, and the Matsya 
capital could not have been far from the forest as shortly 
after coming out of the latter, they reached the capital of 
Virata. 

We have seen that according to Manu, the Matsya 
country formed a part of the Brahmarsi-defe, the country 
of the holy sages which, as Mr. Rapson points out, included 
the eastern half of the State of Patiala and of the Delhi divi- 
sion of the Punjab, the Alwar State and adjacent territory 
in Rajputana, the region which lies between the Ganges and 
the Jumna and the Muttra district in the United Provinces. 
(Rapson, Ancient India, pp. 50-51). In this land of the 
Brahmarsis, as Cunningham shows, “In ancient times the 
whole of the country lying between the Arabali hills of Alwar 
and the river Jumna was divided between Matsya on the west 
and Surasena on the east, with Dasarna on the south and 
south-east border. Matsya then included the whole of the 
present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaypur and Bharat- 
pur. VairSt and Machari were both in Matsya-desa ; while 
KSman, Mathura and BaySna were all in Surasena. To the 
east were the Pancalas, who held Rohilkhand and Antarbeda, 
or the Gangetic Doab.” (Cunningham’s Report. Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Vol. 20, p. 2). 

In later times the Matsya country appears to have been 
known also as Virata or Vairata. Yuan Chwang speaks of 
it as Vairata, and Cunningham points out on his authority 
that in the seventh century A.D., the kingdom of VairSta 
was 3000 li or 600 miles in circiut. It was famous for its 
sheep and oxen, but produced few fruits or flowers. This is 
. 10 
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still the case with Ja 3 qpur to the south of VairSta, which 
fuiuishes most of the sheep required for the great Muhamma- 
dan cities of Delhi and Agra, and their English garrisons. 
Vairata, therefore, may have included the greater part of the 
present state of Jaypur. Its precise boundaries cannot be 
determined ; but they may be fixed approximately as ex- 
tending on the north from Jhunjnu to Kot Kasim, 70 ibiles ; 
on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 120 miles ; on the south 
from Ajmer to the junction of the Banas and Chambal, 160 
miles, and on the east from the junction to Kot KSsim, 150 
miles ; or altogether 490 miles (Cunningham, Ancient Geo- 
graphy, pp. 344-345). 

We have already seen that the PSndavas entered the 
Matsya country from the Dvaitavana 
forest, and the Mahabhilrata account 
shows that after emerging from the forest, 
a short journey brought them near the capital. This city 
is here called Viratanagara and this is the name generally 
given to it, throughout the Virataparva* and elsewhere in 
the Mahabharata. It is occasionally called Matsyanagara* 
and also sometimes Matsyasyanagara.® Evidently this 
Viratanagara became afterwards known as Vairat. The 
city was the royal seat of king Virata. There was a 


1. Mat prasad&oca vab sanr&n Vir&tanagaresthitan na pragfifisyanti Kuravo 
nar& va tannlvSeinab (Mahabh&rata, IV., 6. 30.) Tr^avinduprasadfiooa dhamaBsa 
oa mahatmanab agfi&tav&sameyanta yir&tanagare vasan (Ibid., IV., 13. 3). 

2. Evaxh te Matsyanagare Vasantastatra Pap()ay&b ata * Orddhyaiii 
mah&ylry&b kimaknryata yaidvija. (Ibd, J,, IV. 13. 1.) 

3. Vasamanesu P&rthe^u Matsyasyanagare tad&, I&ah&rathe 9 tt ohanneia 
mfa ftdaeaBamabhyayab. (Ibid., IV. 14. 1.) 
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dancing house vdiege girls took their lessons in dancing 
during the day (Mahabharata Ch. XXII). 

The present town of Vairat is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south-west of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur. 
(Cunningham, Ancient Geography, pp. 341-342). The soil 
is generally good, and the trees, and more especially the 
tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. VairSta is situated 
on a mound of ruins, about one mile in length by half a mile 
in breadth, or upwards of 2| miles in circuit of which the 
present town does not occupy more than one-fourth. The 
old city called Vairatnagara is said to have been quite 
deserted for S(!veral centuries until it was repeopled about 
300 years ago, most probably during the long and prosperous 
reign of Akbar. The town was certainly in existence in 
Akbar’s' time, as it is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the ‘Ayin 
Akbari’ as possessing very profitable copper mines. (Cun- 
ningham, Ancient Geography, p. 342). 

The earliest historical notice of Vairat is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in 634 A.D. According to him, 
the capital was 14 or 15 li, or just 2| miles, in circuit, which 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient mound 
on which the present town is built. The people were brave 
and bold and their king, who was of the race of Fei-she, either 
a VaiSya or a Bais Rajput, was famous for his courage and 
skill in war (Ibid., p. 343). 

The next historical notice of VairSt occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country 
in A.D. 1009, when the R&jS, submitted, but his submission 
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was of little avail, as his country was again invaded* in 
A.D. 1014, when the Hindus were defeated after a bloody 
conflict. The place was taken and plundered by Amir Ali, 
who found an ancient stone inscription at Narayan, which 
was said to record that the temple of Narayan had been 
built 40,000 years previously . As this inscription is also 
mentioned by the contemporary historian Otbi, we ‘may 
accept the fact of the discovery of a stone record in 
characters so ancient that the Brahmans of that day were 
unable to read them. Cunningham thought it highly 
probable that this was the famous inscription of Asoka 
that was afterwards discovered b)*^ Major Burt on the top 
of a hill at Vairat. (Ibid., pp. 343-344). 

Another city in Virata’s kingdom was Upaplavya where 
according to the Mahabharata account, the Pandavas trans- 
ferred themselves from the Matsya capital, Viratanagara, 
on completion of the year of their residence incognito and 
of the thirteenth year of their banishment.* This became 
necessary as the friends of the Pandavas began to pour in 
accompanied by a large number of followers and huge armies. 
This city of Upaplavya is also mentioned in other places. 
It was here that Sanjaya, the Kaurava messenger, was sent 
by Dhptarastra.* Upaplavya does not appear to have been 
ftTin ther capital of the Matsyas as asserted in the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 316), but only one of the towns in the 
Matsya coimtry. The commentator, NIlkaQtha, also ex- 

1 Tatfustroyadade \rar 9 e niv^te pagoap&9<}ay&ti Upaplavyaih Vir&taqra aama* 
padya&ta sarvaiSaJji (]ji£ali&bli&ratay IV 72, 14. ) 

9 prftpt&Q&lmb Safijaya P&^^up^^i’&napaplavye t&n yij&nlhi gatyft ajita* 
iatrofioa sabh&jayethi di^^nagha sthftamupaaUiitaBtvaiii (l[ali4bh4Yata, V., 82, 1«) 
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plains that Upaplavya was the name of another city near 
Viratanagara.* Thh site of this ciiy of Upaplavya is 
uncertain. 

One great Matsya king of the Vedic period, Dhvasan 
„ j . , , . , Dvaitavana by name, has already been 

referred to. Another early Matsya king 
was Virata, the friend of the Panda vas and the enemy of the 
Trgarttas. He had a hundred thousand kine of various 
classes (Mahabharata, Ch, X.) The fourth book of 
the Mahabharata refers to an attempt made by the 
Trgarttas to plunder the cows of Virata. Virata heard 
that the Trgarttas were taking away thousands of his 
kine. He then collected his Matsya army .consisting 
of cars, elephants, horses, infantry and pennons. 
The kings and princes put on their respective invincible 
arnfburs. Hundreds of god-like and powerful heroes, mighty 
car-wasfriors, adorned with weapons, put on their coats of 
mail. (M. N. Dutt, Mahabharata, Virataparva, Ch. XXXI). 
Dreadful and infuriated elephants, sixty years old with 
beautiful tusks and rent temples and temporal juice trickling 
down, appearing like clouds pouring rain, driven by trained 
and skilled 'heroes, followed the king like so many moving 
hills. The leading heroes of Matsya who delightedly followed 
the king, had eight thousand cars, a thousand elephants and 
sixty thousand horses. Virata, the king of Matsya, was 
taken captive by the Tpgarttas but was rescued by Bhima, 
the second F&polava. (Ibid., Ch. XXX I). 


* Upaplavyam Vii&taoagaiAMmlpMtluAftguiD (Nllaka.9tl» oa the Mahi* 
bh&iwfee, IV., 72. 14.) 
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After the expiry of one year of \iv\p%, incognito in tlie 
kingdom of Matsya, the period of exile of the Pa^i^u brothers 
was over. They then spoke out their descent. The Matsya 
King, Virata, wanted Arjuna to marry his daughter UttarS 
but Arjuna consented to accept Uttara as his daughter-in-law. 
Yudhisthira gave his assent to this alliance between the 
Matsya king and Partha. The five Pandavas were given 
their quarters in Virata’s town called Upaplavya as we have 
shown before. The marriage between Abhimanyu, son of 
Arjuna, and Uttara, daughter of Virata, king of Matsya, 
was celebrated with great pomp. Many kings and heroes 
were invited. Conches, cymbals, drums, trumpets and 
various other musical instruments were played in the palace 
of Virata. Various deer and animals were slain. Wines 
and various celestial drinks were procured and there came 
also many songsters, panegyrists and actors. Virata gave 
as dowry seven thousand horses, two hundred elephants 
and immense wealth. (Ibid., Ch. LXXII). 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri points out that Matsya is not men- 
Later history of the tioned by Kautilya as a state having the 

Matsyas. safiigha form of government. Therefore 

the probability is that the monarchial constitution lasted 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably annexed 
at one time to the neighbouring kingdom of Cedi. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadhan empire. This supposi- 
tion of Dr. Ray Chaudhuri seems to us to be probably 
correct. (Political History of Ancient India, p. 71). 

DharmapSla of the Pala dynasty dethroned IndrSjnidha, 
king of PancSla, whose capital was Eanauj and installed in 
his stead Cakriyudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
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northern powers^ e.c. the Bhojas, Matsyas, Madras, Kurus, 
etc. (Smith’s Early History of India, p. 398). 

NSgabhat II, son of Vatsaraj, occupied the fort of Matsya 
(R.D. Banerjee, VShgalar Itihasa, p. 158). The greater 
part of the territory owned by the Matsya people now forms 
part of the Rajput state of Jaipur. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE StTRASEKAS 

The Surasenas are not mentioned in the Vedic literq,ture, 

The fi-- in the be observed that in the Manava- 

time of Mann’s Code. (jjjarma-Sastra, they are spoken of in 

high terms as belonging to the Brdhrmrsi-deSa, or the country 
of the great Brahmanical seers, whose conduct was to be 
imitated by all Aryans. Thus it goes on, “The plain of the 
Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, Pancalas, and Slira- 
senakas, Hiese (form), indeed, the country of the Brahmarsis 
(Brahmanical sages, which ranks) immediately after Brah- 
mSvarta. From a Brahmana, born in that country^ let 
all m en on earth learn their several usages” (Biihler, Laws 
of Manu, pp. 32-33). Here we see that the SuraiSenas at 
the time when Manu’s Code was compiled, were one of those 
few tribes who occupied in Indo- Aryan society a rank next 
in importance to the small population of the narrow strip 
of BrahmSvarta alone. Therefore, they must have belonged 
to the Vedic people, though probably they had not acquired 
suflficient political importance in the very early times to find 
a mention in the Rgveda or the subsequent V edic literature. 
They claimed descent from Yadu, a hero whose people are 
referred to repeatedly in the Rgveda (see Vedic Index, II, 
186) and it is probable that the Siirasenas were, included 
among the ^tgvedic Yadus. 

Manu also pays a high tribute to the martial qualities 
of the Sfiiasenas, inasmuch as he advises a king when arrang- 
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ing his troops on the battle-field, to place the Surasenas in 
the very first line in the van (Manusamhita, VII, 193). Evi- 
dently this people, in the time of Manu, had earned a reputa- 
tion for heroism and fighting skill. 

In the Mahabharata, in the enumeration of the various 
peoples of Bharatavarsa, the Surasenas 
• are mentioned along with the SsJvas, 

Kurupancalas and other tribes of the neighbourhood (Bhisma- 
parva, Ch. 9, p. 822), and we read in the Virateparva (Chs. I 
and V) that the Pandavas on their way to Viratanagara 
from the Dvaitavana forest, where they had sojourned during 
their banishment of twelve years, passed through the coun- 
try of the Surasenas. They, therefore, must have lived in 
the territory close to that of the Matsyas. It is easy to 
locate the Surasenas wnth certainty inasmuch as their capital, 
Mathura, has been a great city from the early times of Indo- 
Aryan history down to the present day. They occupied 
without doubt, as the Cambridge History points out, “the 
Muttra district and possibly some of the territory still farther 
south.” (Cambridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 316). 
Professor Rhys Davids also says, “The Surasenas, whose 
capital .was 'Madhura, were immediately south-west of the 
Macchas, and west of the Jumna” (Buddhist India, p. 27). 
C unningha m points out that Surasena was the grandfather 
of Kr iahij a and from him Krishna and his descendants, who 
held Miathura after the death of Kamsa, were called the 
SfLrasenas. (Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 374). 

In the EamSyapa, we read that Sugriva while sending 
Xh« ganMOM in the his monkey generals in search of SltH, 
told those who were going towards the 


11 
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north, “after searching the country of the Surasenas and 
other countries in the north, you will search the Himalaya 
mountain to find out Sita.” (RamSyana, Kiskindhya 
Kand&, 11-12, 43 svarga). In the Bhagavadgita section of 
the Mahabharata, the Surasenas are mentioned as forming 
part of the army of Duryodhana. Bhisma was guarded by 
them. (Bhii^maparva Ch. 18, p. 829). The heroic Stirafeenas 
though pierced by arrows did not leave Bhisma.- (Bhisma- 
parva, Ch. 106, p. 974, see also Ibid, Chaps. 107-121, pp. 
906-993). .The Surasena army followed Earna with 
Duryodhana, and Kar^a went in front of the warriors holding 
bows and arrows. (Dronaparva, Ch. 6, pp. 998-999). When 
DropScErya was arranging his own army against the 
PandAvas in a phalanx, the Surasenas, Madras and others 
were placed in the front. (Dronaparva Ch. 19, p. 1009). In 
the battle of Kuruksetra, the Surasena army was destroyed. 
(Karnaparva, Ch. 6, pp. 1167-1168). Sahadeva, wl^e pro- 
ceeding southwards in the course of his conquests before the 
BSjasuya sacrifice, conquered the country of Surasena. 
(Mahabharata, Sabhaparva Chap. 31 pp. 242-243). 

In the Pali Buddhist Tripitaka, Surasena is mentioned 
In the Buddhist lite- S'® One of the sixteen mahajanapadas which 
reture. prosperous and had abundance of 

wealth. (Anguttara Nikaya, I., p. 213, Ibid, IV, pp. 262, 
256 and 260). One of the Jataka stories narrates how the 
Surasenas along with the Pancalas, Matsyas and Madras, 
witnessed a dice-play between Dhananjaya Korabba and 
Pu^^aka Yakkha. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 137). 

The capital of the Sfirasenas, as we have already points 
out, was Mathura on the Jumna at present included in 
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Description. 


the Agra division'^f the United Provinces. It was on 
„ , . . the upper Jumna about 270 miles in 

of the fiarasenas,— a Straight line north-west of EauSfimbi. 

Location. 

(Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 
626). In the Buddhist Pali literature the name is Madhuri 
and this difference is, no doubt, due to a mere linguistic 
peculiarity. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India (p. 36.) 
says that It is tempting to identify it with the site of the 
modern Mathura in spite of the difference in spelling. 

In Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar we read that the distance 
from MathurS to Sahkassa is 4 yojanas (Book III, Chap. I, 
p. 167, S. C. Vidyabhu.sana’s edition). 

In the Lalitavistara, when the question of selecting 
a suitable locality for the birth of the 
Bodhisattva was being discussed in the 
Tusfta heaven, some said, “This city of Mathura is 
prosperous, wide, peaceful and full of people. Alms are 
easily obtainable. This is the fit place for the Bodhisattva 
to be born in.” Against this proposal the objection was 
raised by other denizens of the heaven that it was not the 
fit place for the Bodhisattva to be born in, because in this 
city, the king was descended from a family of false believers 
and was a tyrant. (Edited by Lefmann, pp. 21-22). 
From the above account it is evident that at the time that 
the Lalitavistara was composed, that is, about the early 
centuries of the Christian era, MathurS was one of the most 
prominent cities of India. 

Shortly after Alexander’s invasion the city of MathurS 
was reckoned as one of the most promi- 
nent in India inasmuch as the Greek 


Gredk Aooount. 
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historians make mention of it. It was^^Qticed by Arrian 
on the authority of Megasthenes as the capital of the 
Surasenas. Ptolemy mentions Mathura (Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography, p. 374). It was surrounded by numbers 
of high mounds, one of those mounds looking unpromising, 
has since 3 rielded numbers of statues and inscribed pillars, 
which prove that it represented the remains of at least two 
large Buddhist monasteries of as early a date as the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era. (Ibid, p. 374). A famous stupa 
was built in honour of Moggaliputta Tissa at Mathura. (Cam- 
bridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 506). The city 
was visited by Fa-Hien in the fifth century A. D. This 
(Mnese pilgrim before reaching Mathura, passed through 
a succession of monasteries full of good many monks. 
(Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 42). It was also visited by 
Hiuen Tsang who described the country as being aflove 
6000 li in circuit, the capital being above twenty li in 
circuit. The soil, according to him, was very fertile and 
agriculture was the chief industry : mango trees were grown 
in orchards at the homesteads of the people. The country 
produced also a fine striped cotton cloth and gold. Its 
climate was hot, the manners and customs of the inhabitants 
were good. The people believed in the working of karma 
and paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence. There 
were Buddhist monasteries, deva-temples and the professed 
adherents of the different non- Buddhist sects lived pell-mell. 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. I. p. 301). 

The Jaina cult was practised with great devotion at 

Impoitanoe in teUgi- MathurS, (Smith’s Early History of 
ooihirtoi;. India, p. 301). The Jains seem to have 
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been firmly estajsl^hed in the city from the middle of the 
second century B.C, It was also known at an early date 
e.g. in the time of Megasthenes (300 B.C.) as the centre of 
Krishna worship (Cambridge History of India, Ancient 
India, p. 167). It was undoubtedly a sacred city which was 
a stronghold of Vaisnavism and Jainism (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I. p. 526) but in the Saka-Kushan period, it had 
ceased to be the strong-hold of Bhagavatism. (H. C. Ray 
Chaudhury, Early History of the Vaishnava sect, p. 99). It 
was the birth place of the hero Krishna (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I. p. 316). To the Hindus its sanctity was, 
and still is, very great. It was and still is one of the seven 
holy places of Hinduism (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 
p. 631). Dr. Ray Chaudhuri points out that the unanimity 
of Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist tradition seems to indicate 
thrft Vasudeva was really a scion of the royal family 
(YadavJa, Vrsni or Satvata) of Mathura (Upper Mathura 
according to the Ghata Jataka). It was in Mathura that the 
Bhagavata religion, the parent of modern Vaisnavism, arose. 
Under the Kushans it was an important religious centre of 
the Jainas. (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 174). 

In the 'Great Epic, Mathura is mentioned as the birth- 
place of Vasudeva, who, says Dr. Hopkins, seems to have 
herded his cattle there ; while in the Mahabhasya it is bahu- 
Kurucara Mathura and the chief city of the Pancalas. 
(Hopkin’s The Great Epic of India, p. 395 n. 1). 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several 
» « .V - centuries. It no doubt forbade the animal 

sacrifices of the Brahmins and favoured 
milder rites. (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 169). 
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In the Pali commentary of the Vjbsjanavatthu, it Is 
narrated that a woman of Uttara-Ma^urS offered alms 
to the Buddha when he came to her and, in consequence of 
this merit, she, after death, was reborn in the Tavatiihsa 
heaven. (Vimanavatthu Commentary, pp. 118-119). 

A king of Madhura named Avantiputto went to Maha- 

C 

kaccana and told him that the Brahmanas were of. opinion 
that they were of the highest caste and the others were of 
inferior caste, that the Brahmins were white and the others 
were dark, that they would be purified while the others 
would not, that they were the sons of Brahma born out of 
his mouth, created by Brahma and they were the heirs to 
Brahma. 'He also asked him about his opinion on the 
subject. Mahakaccana replied, “It is nothing but an 
empty declaration.” (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 
83 foil). 

Buddha frequented the locality and it is recorded that 
one day while he was proceeding from Mathura to Verafiji, 
he took shelter under a tree and many male and female 
householders saw him and worshipped him. (Ahguttara 
Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 57). 

The Puranas furnish some detailed account of Mathura. 

In the Visnupurfina we read that Lavana, 

Xiegendary AocouDt. • • x • 

son of the monster Madhu, was killed by 
Satrughna of great strength, and it was Satrughna who found- 
ed the city which he named Mathura. (4th AmSa, Chap. 4). 
The demons attacked Mathura, the home of the Vris^is and 
Andhakas. (Brahmapurana, 14 Chap. 54 Sloka). The Vri- 
^pisand Andhakas being afraid of the demons, left Mathu- 
ra and established their capital at Dvarivati (Harivaih&i, 
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Chap. 37). Mathi^ was also besieged by Jarasandha, king 
of Magadha, with a huge army of twenty-three aksauhinis. 
(Ibid, Chap. 195, Sloka 3). At the time of his great departure, 
Yudhisthira installed VajranSbha on the throne of the 
city. (Skandapurfina, Visnukhanda ; BhSgavata Mahatmya, 
Ch. I). 

The earlier rulers of MathurS find a place in the Puranas, 
but only in the general summary of those dynasties which 
were contemporary with the Purus. (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I. p. 526). In the Vayupurana, twenty- 
three Surasena kings are mentioned as contemporaries 
of the future kings of Magadha. (Ch. 99). Suvahu, a heretic, 
is said to have been a great king of Jambudipa, the 
c’apital city of which was Mathura. (Romantic Legend of 
Sakya Buddha, p. 29). 

• In the Lalitavistara, we read that Suvahu was the 
king of; the Surasenas who had his capital at Mathura. 
(Edited by Lefmann, p. 21-22). The king of the Surasenas, 
at Madhura, in the Buddha’s time, was called Avantiputto ; 
and was, therefore, almost certainly the son of a princess of 
Avanti. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 185). 

On the ’eve of the rise of the Gupta power, seven naga 
kings reigned in Mathura (Vayupurana, 99). They were 
followed by Magadha kings (Visnupurana, 4th AmSa, 
Chap. 23). 

Mathura is also mentioned in the earliest chronicle of 
Ceylon, the Dipavamsa, where we are told that sons and 
grandsons of Prince Sadhina reigned over the great kingdom 
of Madhura, the best of towns. (Oldeuberg, Dipavamsa, 
p. 27). 
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In the Ghata J ataka we read that Upper MadhuiS, 
there reigned a king named Mahasagara wfio had two sons, 
Sagara and UpasSgara. On his death the eldest son became 
king and the youngest, the viceroy, UpasSgara quarrelled 
with Sagara and came to Uttarapatha in the Kamsa district, 
in the city of Asitanjana, ruled over by a king named Mah&- 
kaihsa, who had two sons, Kamsa and Upakamsa and one 
daughter Devagabbha. It was foretold that this daughter 
would bear a child who would kill his maternal uncles. Be- 
lieving this prediction, on the death of King Mahakamsa, 
the two brothers kept their sister, Devagabbha, unmarried 
in a separate round-tower specially built for her. Upa- 
sagara heard of her and fell in love with her. She, too, one 
day, saw Upasagara walking along the street with her brother 
and fell in love with him. One day with the help of Nanda- 
gopS, the serving woman, a tryst was arranged. One night 
Upasagara was brought up into the tower and at that night 
Devagabbhii conceived. When she became big with child, 
her brothers heard of everything from Nandagopa and 
gave her in marriage to Upasagara. In due course a daughter 
was bom to her. The two brothers were pleased and they 
allotted to their sister and brother-in-law a village named 
Gova^^hamana for their estate. Upasagara and Deva- 
gabbhSi with their daughter lived there and in course of 
time, Devagabbha gave birth to ten sons, and her serving 
woman Nandagopa, to ten daughters. Devagabbhfi ex- 
changed her ten sons for the ten daughters of her maid and, 
at the time of the birth of each son, she declared that she 
had a daughter. In this way the birth of the ten sons 
was kept secret. Gradually when the boys grew old, they 
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became plunderers^nd their fosterfather, Andhaka-Vephu, 
was often rebuked'by King Kariisa. At last Andhaka- 
Venhu told the king the secret of the birth of the ten 
sons. An arena was prepared for a wrestling match 
in the city. When the ten sons entered the ring and 
were about to be caught, the eldest of the ten, Vasu- 
deva,’ threw a wheel which cut ofF the heads of Kamsa 
and Upakamsa, and himself assumed the sovereignty of 
the city of Asitanjana. (Jataka, Cowell, Vol. IV, pp. 50 - 52 ). 
Here ends the JStaka story with the accession of VSsu- 
deva to the throne of Mathura ; and the Petavatthu com- 
mentary opens with the adventure of the ten sons. In it 
we read that ten sons and a daughter were born to the king 
of Uttaramadhura, and Ankura was the youngest of them. 
The ten princes conquered the whole country beginning from 
thek father’s capital called Asitanjana up to DvSrSvati 
and divided it among themselves. At the time of parti- 
tion they forgot Anjanadevi, their sister, but afterwards 
when they saw that they had left no share for her, Ankura 
gave away his own portion, and said that he would live upon 
money contributed by all the brothers. He engaged 
himself, in trade, and always made large gifts. One of 
his slaves, however, whom he made his steward, was 
a greedy fellow. Ankura got him married to a girl but 
he died when his wife was pregnant. When a child was 
bom, Ankura paid him the salary that he used to pay to his 
father, and when the boy grew up, the question arose whether 
he was a slave or not. Afijanadevi argued that since the 
ihother was free, her child also must be free, and he was 
freed from slavery. The boy went to the city of Bheruva 


.12 
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and became a tailor. In that city there lived a rich merchaht 
named Asayha who was very charitable. The young tailor 
could not himself practise charity but he used to point out 
the house of Asayha to those who did not know it. After 
death, this posthumous son of Ahkura’s steward was 
reborn as a tree-god living on a nigrodha tree. Once 
Ahkura and a Brahmin merchant were passing . through 
a desert, each with five hundred cartloads of merchandise. 
Having lost their way, they wandered about here and 
there for many days in that arid region. All their stock of 
food, drink and fodder became exhausted, and Ahkura 
sent servants in all directions to look for water. The 
deity of -the Nigrodha tree helped him in many ways. 
Ahkura was gradually thoroughly convinced of the virtue 
of Twftking gifts, and promised that on reaching his own city 
of Dvaxaka, he would be more liberal than ever, and pracftise 
charity on a large scale. On reaching Dvoraks, he sought 
to remove the wants of every person he met. His Charge d’ 
affaires, Sindhuka, a man versed in matters of finance, 
tried to restrain him from making such gifts indiscriminately 
but Ahkura was not to be dissuaded. Then many people 
began to live upon his charities, and lead idle lives without 
doing any work, and the king could not get revenue. Ahkura 
was told that if things went this way, his treasuries would 
be depleted. Ahkura, therefore, went to the southern re- 
gions in the Damila country and practised charity there. 
After death he was reborn in the Tavatimsa Heaven. (Fe- 
ta vatthu Commentary, 111 foil.; see my Buddhist Conc^ 
tion of Spirits, pp. 80-84). 

A king of MathurS. named Brahmamitra was probably 
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contemporary King Indramitra of Ahicchatra for both 
names are found in the dedicatory ins- 

Authentic history. , 

criptions of queens on pillars of the rail- 
ing at Buddhagaya which is assigned by Archaeolo- 
gists to the earlier part of the first century B.C. (Cam- 
bridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 526). Menander, 
king* of .Kabul and the Punjab, occupied Mathura on the 
Jumna (Smith, Early History of India, p. 199). 

Mr. Rapson (Ancient India, p. 174) points out that 
Mathura was governed by native princes whose names can 
be found out from their coins in the second century B.C. 
The Hindu kings of Mathura were finally replaced by 
Hagana, Hagamasha, Rajuvula, and other Saka Satraps 
who probably flourished in or about the first century A.D. 
(Smith, Early History of India., p. 227). In the second 
century A.D. Mathura was under the sway of Huvishka, the 
Kushan.-king (Smith, Early History of India, p. 271). This 
is evidenced by a splendid Buddhist monastery which, 
bearing his name, seems undoubtedly to owe its existence 
to his munificence (Smith, Early History of India, p. 271 ). 

Many coins of Menander have been discovered at Mathura 
(R. D. .Banerjee, Pracina Mudra, p. 50). Mr. Brown says 
that cast-coins were issued at the close 
of the third (;entury by the kingdoms of 
MatihuiS., Ayodhya and Kau^mbi. some of which bear the 
names of local kings in the Brahmi script. (Coins of 
India, p. 19). In the ruins of Mathura, many ancient 
copper coins along with many coins of the Greek and Saka 
rulers' were discovered. (PrScina MudrSi, p. 105). BrShmi 
characters have been used on these coins (Ibid., p. 106). 
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Among tlie coins discovered in this j^on those of the 
Ar3nm3.yanas are of special interest. (Cunningham, Coins 
of India, pp. 89-90 ; see also R. D. Banerjee’s Prficina 
Mudrf , p. 109). 

Inscriptions show that in the first century B.C., the 
region of Mathura had passed from 
insonpUons. native Indian to foreign (Saka).rule and 

the epigraphic evidence is confirmed and amplified by that 
of coins. The characteristic type of the kings of Mathura 
is a standing figure which has been supposed to represent 
the God Krishna, and this type is continued by their 
conquerors and successors, the satraps of the Saka King 
of Kings.- (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 526J. 
Many dedicatory inscriptions prove that the Jains were 
a flourishing community at Mathura in the reigns of 
Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva. (Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 113). A Muttra inscription, according 
to Mr. R. Chanda, records the erection of a torana, vedikS 
and chatuhsala at the Mahasthana of Vasudeva, in the 
reign of the Mahishatrapa So(Ja8a. (Early History of the 
Vaisnava Sect, pp. 98-99). The Mathura n§ga statuette 
inscription is an evidence of serpent worship in Mathura, 
which is important in view of the story of Kaliya 
naga and his suppression by Krishpa recorded in the 
Furanas compiled during the Gupta period. The paucity 
of Bhagavata inscriptions at Mathura probably indicates 
that Bhagavatism did not find much favour at the royal 
court because from the first century B.C. to the third 
century A.D., the people were usually Buddhist^ anS 
were, with a few exceptions, not well disposed towards 
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tlie religion of V^sudeva. (Early History of the Vais^ava 
Sect, p. 100). 

The Pre-Kushan sculptures of Muttra are the most 

Sculpture and instructive because they all emanate from 
Architecture. Same school. Those sculp- 

tures divide themselves into three main classes, the earliest 
belonging approximately to the middle of the second century 
B.C., the second to the following century, and the last asso- 
ciated with the rule of the local Satraps. The sculptures 
of the third class are more exceptional. Their style is that 
of the early school in a late and decadent phase, when its 
cut was becoming conventionalised and lifeless, A little 
before the beginning of the Christian era, Muttra had become 
the capital of a satrapy either subordinate to, or closely 
connected with the Scytho-Parthian kingdom of Taxila. 
And as a result, there was an influx there of the Semi-Hell- 
enistic Art, too weak in its environment to maintain its own 
individuality, yet still strong enough to interrupt and ener- 
vate the older traditions of Hindusthan. It was no longer 
a case of Indian Art being vitalised by the inspiration of 
the West, but of its being deadened by its embrace. As 
an illustration of the close relations that existed between 
Muttra and the North-west, the votive tablet of Lopa-^bhika 
is particularly significant, the stupa depicted on it being 
identical in form with the stiipas of the Scytho-Parthian 
epoch at Taxila, but unlike any monument of the class in 
Hindusthan. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I., p. 633). 
Sir Charles Eliot points out that we need not feel surprise 
if we'find in the religious thought of Muttra elements trace- 
able to Greece, Persia or Central Asia, (Hinduism and 
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Buddhism, Vol. II., p. 158) because we know that the sculp- 
tural remains found at MathurS. indicate the presence of 
Graeco-Bactrian influence. 

Smith points out that MathurS was probably the ori- 
ginal site of the celebrated iron pillar at Delhi, on which 
tile eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra is incised 
(Smith, Early History of India, p. 386). Of the Saka Safraps 
of Mathura., says Mr. Rapson, we possess a most valuable 
monument which was discovered and first published by 
BhagavSnlSl Indraji who bequeathed it to the British 
Museum. It is in the form of a large lion carved in red 
sandstone and intended to be the capital of a pillar. The 
workmanship shows undoubted Persian influence. The 
surface is completely covered with inscriptions in Eharosthi 
characters which gave the genealogy of the Satrapal family 
ruling at Muttra. These inscriptions show that the Satraps 
of Muttra were Buddhists (Ancient India, pp. 142-143). 
The Mathura Lion capital was of hard red sandstone dis- 
covered by Bhagavanlal Indraji at Muttra where it was 
built into the steps of an altar devoted to the worship 
of Sitala or the goddess of small pox. (Ibid, p. 158). 



CHAPTER V 


THE CEDIS 

The Cedis formed one of the most ancient tribes among 

Cedis L the early Ksatriyas in early Vedic times. So 

Vedio period. early as the period of the 9gveda, the 

Cedi kings had acquired great renown by their munificent 
gifts at the sacrifices, and also by their great jirowess and 
victories. Rsi Brahmatithi of the family of K&nva thus sings 
the praises of King Kasu, the Caidya, in a hymn addressed 
to the A^ns ; “Become apprised Alvins, of my recent 
gifts, how that Kalu, the son of Cedi, has presented me with 
a hundred camels and ten thousand cows, the son of Cedi, 
who has given me for servants ten R&jas, bright as gold, 
for all men are beneath his feet ; all those around him wear 
cuirasses of leather. No one proceeds by that path which 
the Cedis follow, no other pious man as a more liberal bene- 
factor confers (favour on those who praise him).” (9gveda, 
VIII. 6, 37-39). From this account we see that the Cedi 
king must have been very powerful inasmuch as he is 
described as making a gift of ten RajSs or kings as slaves 
to a priest who officiated evidently at one of his sacrifices. 
Even making allowances for an amount of exi^geration 
which is inevitable in these Ddnastutis or laudatory verses 
for munificence and charity, there can be no doubt that a 
king who could make a free gift of Rajas as slaves must 
Have 'been a powerful sovereign. His soldiers dressed in 
cuirasses of leather as the D&nastuti tells us, must have 
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carried his arms far and wide, and brought the neighbouring 
peoples “beneath his feet.” The Cedi monarch EaSu must 
have been a commanding personality in the Rgvedic times, 
and it appears that he brought many kings under his sway. 
The Cedis are not expressly mentioned in the later Vedic 

Cedis in the later literature, such as the Brahmanas or the 
Vedio period. Kalpasutras. But it will be wrong to 

suppose that the Cedis had grown extinct, because they are 
one of the leading powers of northern India in the Great 
Epic. It is probable that the Cedis were not so prominent 
in their sacrificial rites, or their political power, in the BrSh- 
ma^a age as they had been in the earlier era of the Rgvedic 
hymns. But there were ups and downs in the history of every 
great Ksatriya power in India, and such must have been the 
case with the Cedis also. 

We have referred to the glories of the Cedi monarch. 

Traditional account ^asu, sung in the hymns of the ;Rgveda. 
of the kings of Cedi. Another great Cedi monarch of ancient 

times, Vasu, who acquired the designation of Uparicara, is 
glorified in the Great Epic, and traditions about him and 
his successors are recorded in the Jatakas. This Cedi king 
appears to have been characterised by great religious merit. 
Himself a Paurava, he is recorded to have been, through his 
daughter Satyavati, the progenitor of the Kauravas and 
the Pai!^(ilavas. 

From the Adiparva of the MahSbhErata^ we learn that 
Vasu, the Paurava, conquered the beautiful and excellent 
kmgdom of the Cedis on the advice of the god Indra whose 
friendship he had acquired by his austerities, and^ who, 

Id. N. Dtttt, MAli&bli&rata» p. 83. 
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pleased with his asceticism, presented him a great crystal 
car.^ Because of^hfs riding on it and moving through the 
upper regions like a celestial being, though possessing a 
physical body he came to be known as Uparicara.* King 
Uparicara Vasu had one son and one daughter by an apsara 
named Adrika living as a fish under the curse of a Brahmana. 
The daughter was named Satyavati who became the mother 
of Krsna^vaipayana and others, and was the queen of 
King Santanu. The boy was taken by King Uparicara, 
and became afterwards a virtuous and powerful monarch 
named Matsya and the daughter was given to ‘a fisherman. 
We learn from the Adiparva of the Maliabharata (Chapter 63, 
pp. 69-71) that Uparicara Vasu had a few other sons, namely, 
V|‘hadratha, Pratyagraha, Kusamba and others who founded 
kingdoms and cities after their names (M. N. Dutt, Maha- 
bhfLrata, Ch. 63, p. 84). The Vayupura^a also confirms 
this story of the conquest of the Cedi country by Vasu, 
the Paurava. We read there that Yayati had a chariot 
which used to move according to his desire. It came to the 
hand of Vasu, king of the Cedis (Vayupurana, Chap. 99 )m 
A ccording to another account, Vasu, a descendent of Kuru, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi, and established 
himself there, whence he was known as Caidya-Uparicara. 
His capital was Suktimati on the river Suktimati. He 
extended his conquests eastwards as far as Magadha and 
apparently north-west also over Matsya. Hence he was 
regarded as a samrSj and cakravartti. He divided his terri- 
tories of Magadha, Cedi, Kau^ambi, Karti^ and apparently 
Mats/a among his five sons. His eldest son V^hadratha took 

» M. N. Dutt, Bl*h&bh6r»ta, p. Si. 

18 


Ibid., p. 85. 
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Magadha with Girivraja as his capital and founded the 
famous VSrhadratha dynasty there ; and'^fth it Magadha for 
the first time took a prominent place in traditional history.* 
The Mahabharata in another section, also speaks of the 
greatness of this Cedi monarch. Uparicara Vasu, we are 
told here, was a great sacrificer. He used to rule his kingdom 
like Indra. During his reign he performed an ASvambdha 
sacrifice in which sixteen great sages were appointed to 
officiate as priests. Vphaspati also was engaged as a sacrificer. 
All things necessary for a sacrifice were supplied but no 
animal was killed. Thus the sacrifice was completed. The 
god invoked appeared in the sacrifice, and took a portion of it. 
Vyhaspati grew angry because the god took a portion of the 
sacrificial ofierings concealing himself. At last the wrath of 
Vfhaspati was appeased. After the performance of the 
sacrifice, the king ruled the kingdom. In consequenca of 
the cmrse given by the sages, he entered the earth ^nd wor- 
shipped Narayana. (Santiparva, Mahabharata, Ch. 136, 
p. 1802). In the same parva of the Mahabharata we also 
find that there was a conflict between the gods and the rsis 
on the performance of the sacrifice. The gods were in favour 
of the performance of the sacrifice by goat-killing and the 
sages were against it. At last the matter was referred to 
King Uparicara Vasu. The king decided in favour of the 
gods. At this the sages grew angry and cursed him. As 
a result of this curse, he entered the earth but he had firm 
faith in NarS.yana, and afterwards he was freed from this 
curse by NaiSya^a (Mahabharata, Santiparva, Oh.^ 137, 
pp. 1803-1804). 

^ Paigiter, Ancient Indimi Hutorioal Tradition* p. 282, 
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In the Cetiye, ijstaka,* we get a dynastic list of the 
ancestors of Upacara or Apacara who was the ruler of 
Sotthivatinagara in the kingdom of Ceti : Mahasammata 
was succeeded by Roga, who was succeeded by Yararoja, 
who by KalySna, who by Vara-kalyana, who by Uposatha, 
who J)y Mandhata, who by Vara-mandhSta, who by Cara, 
and Cara was succeeded by Upacara or Apacara. These 
were all kings of Ceti or Cedi. Upacara had a Brahmin 
purohita named Kapila whose younger brother was his class- 
mate. Upacara while he was a prince, made a promise 
to his class-mate that he would make him his purohita 
when he would ascend the throne of Cedi. But he could not 
l^eep his word as he was unable to remove the old purohita. 
While attempting to fulfil his promise, he spoke falsehood 
with the result that he had to go to the Avici Hell. The 
inhabitants of Ceti became terrified at this. King Upacara 
had five ^ons who were asked by the purohita (chaplain) to 
go in five directions : one son went to the east, and founded 
Hatthipura ; the second son went to the south, and founded 
Assapura; the third went to the west, and founded Sihapura ; 
the fourth went to the north ; and founded UttarapancS,la ; 
and the 'last son went to the north-west, and founded Dad- 
darapura. 

The next great Cedi monarch who appears to have made a 
name for himself, and acquired considerable power in the Epic 
period, is SiSupala who is called DamagJiosasvia (MahS.bh§irata, 
I. 7029) or Damaghosatmaja (II. 1594 ; III. 616). He had 
allied himself with the great JarSsandha and had, on account 
of his heroism and bravery, been appointed the generalissimo 

* j&takft (FauiboU), Vol. III., pp. 454-461. 
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of the Magadhan emperor.^ His ^ioiproper conduct 
appears to have roused the displeasure of many of the 
Ksatriya tribes of his time, but he was, at the same time, 
looked upon with fear, so much so, that he was considered to 
have been an incarnation of the great Daitya Hira^ya- 
KaSipu (Adiparva, 67. 5), and the Epic tells us how he, bore 
a charmed life, unassailable by any ordinary mortal (II. 
Chaps. 42 and 43). He was related, on his mother’s side, 
to the Satvats or Yadavas, but he had allied himself with 
Kainsa and • Jarasandha, enemies of the Yadavas, had des- 
troyed their city, Dvaraka, and had also molested them in 
other ways. The Yadava hero, Krsna, had been waiting 
for a suitiable opportunity to remove this great enemy of hje 
family. Such an opportunity was offered at the Rajasuya 
sacrifice of Yudhisthira who, by his conquests, had acquired 
the position of a suzerain among the Ksatriya monarch's of 
northern India in the Epic period. Yudhisthira, finding it 
incumbent upon him, according to the procedure of the 
sacrifice, to make an arghya (offering) to the most honoured 
and worthy individual present in the assemblage gathered at 
his court on the occasion, sought the advice of the old patri- 
arch, Bhisma and, under the instructions of the latter, offered 
the arghya to Kysna, the Yadava, as the worthiest person. 
This roused the ire of SisupEla who strongly protested against 
this decision of Bhisma, and was successful in securing the 
support of a large number of other kings who also joined 
him in his protest. He was about to fall upon E^s^a. 
The rest of the story we shall tell in the excellent suihmary 

I 

* “Taili n r&j& Juisandhaiii Sadiiritya kil* aanraaaU rftjan aenftpatirjftteb 
SiinpUa pratSpaTftnft.’’ (Mah&bhirato, II, 14. 10-11). 
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given by SOrensen : “As Yudbisthira was afraid that his 
sacrifice might be obstructed, Bhisma consoled him saying 
that Kyspi was invincible. Sisupala again censured Bhisma 
and K|sna, and compared Bhisma to the old swan, who 
always preached of virtue, so that the other birds gave him 
food and kept their eggs with him, but the old swan used to 
eat up their eggs, till he was found out and slain. Sisupala 
censured -Krsna’s behaviour towards Jarasandha ; Bhima 
rushed up in anger but was restrained by Bhisma, while 
SiSupala was boasting, Bhisma said : Sisupala was born 
with three eyes and four hands and brayed like an ass ; 
his parents resolved to abandon him, but were prevented by 
an incorporeal voice which foreboded that that man in w'hose 
lap the child would be sitting, when its superfluous arms 
would fall down and the third eye on its forehead disappear, 
should be its slayer. Though the child was placed upon 
the laps of 1,000 kings, this came not to pass until Rama 
and Krsna went to the capital of the Cedis to see their father’s 
sister (the mother of Sisupala), when the boy was placed 
on the lap of Krsna ; then the arms fell down and the eye 
disappeared. Kysna granted to Sisupala ’s mother the boon 
that he would pardon 100 offences of Sisupala ’s. Bhisma 
declared that Kfsna himself had wanted to provoke the boast 
of Sisupala. Sisupala reproached Bhisma because he did not 
rather praise the other kings, such as the Balhika King,Darada, 
or Karpi, etc., he compared Bhisma to the bird Bhulinga. 
Bhisma expressed his contempt for such talk. The kings 
becmne angry and proposed to kill Bhisma, who relied upon 
Kpl^a. Sisupala challenged Kiis^a, being desirous to slay 
him with all the Panovas. Eps^ia related how SiSupila, 
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hearing that the SStvatas had gone to PrSgjyotisa, came 
and burnt DvSxakS ; that when King moja was sporting 
on the Raivataka hill, he fell upon his attendants and slew 
many of them and led many away in chains to his own city ; 
in order to obstruct the sacrifice of Krsna’s father, he stole 
the sacrificial horse that had been let loose under the 

4 

guard of armed men ; that he ravished the reluctant wife 
of Babhru on her way from Hastinapura to the Sauviras ; 
that disguising himself in the attire of the Karusa King, 
he had ravished the Bhadra Vaisali {i.e., daughter of the 
king of VisSla) ; that he had desired Rukmini but failed to 
obtain her ; that he (Krs^) had promised to pardon him 100 
times, and that the number had now become full. 
Kpsna then thought of his discus, which came into his hand ; 
therewith he instantly cut off the head of Si^upala ; the 
kings beheld a fiery energy issuing out of the body of Si^u- 
pala and entering Krsna’s body ; the sky though cloudless, 
poured showers of rain, etc. Yudhisthira caused his brothers 
to perform the funeral rites of Sisupala, the son of Dama- 
ghosa ; then he with all the kings, installed the son of Sisu- 
pala in the sovereignty of the Cedis.” (S. Sorensen, An 
Index to the names in the Mahabharata, p. 201). , 

The PurS^as also corroborate the Epic story of SisupSla. 
We read in the Agni Purana (4.14) that Damaghosa, king 
of the Cedis, married Sruta&:ava, sister of Vasudeva and 
SiSup^la was the son of them (Vayu, Ch. 96, Brahma, Ch. 14). 
Damaghosa ’s son, Sisupala, king of the Cedis, attended the 
Svayamvara of Draupadi but no sooner did he take up 'the 
bow than he sat down.^ Bhimasena went to the kingdom ' 

1 Mah&bharata, Adiparva, Oh; 87, p. 177, 
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of* Cedi and easily subdued Sisupala.^ In the Vanaparva 
we read that Kar^’conquered the son of SiSupala and other 
neighbouring kings.* Dhpstaketu, who, after the death 
of his father, had been placed upon the throne of the Cedis 
by Yudhisthira, became a friend of the Pan^avas and 
when the great war broke out, he was appointed as the leader 
of the Cedi army which marched to the battlefield to help 
the Panovas (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch. 156 , p. 777 , 
Ch. 198 , pp. 807 - 808 ). The Cedis must have been very power- 
ful at the time, inasmuch as we are told that Dhristaketu 
led one complete aksauhini to the field (V. 19 ). In the 
Bhfemaparva we read that the Cedi king along with Bhima 
and others was placed in the front of the Pandava army 
^^‘Ch. 19 , p. 830 ). In the same parva we find that Dhpsta- 
dyumna, Sikhandin and others, surroimded by the Cedis and 
others, remained in the midst of the great army. (Ch. 69 , 
p. 935 ). JDhrstaketu went to the battlefield on a Kambojian 
horse which had variegated colours like a deer. (Dro^aparva, 
Ch. 22 , pp. 1012 - 1013 ). He was killed in the Kurukshetra 
war and his brother Suketu was killed by Dropa. 
(Mahabharata, Kar^aparva, Ch. 6, p. 1169 ). Yudhisthira 
himself ^admitted that he had a strong supporter in the king 
of Cedi (in his) fight against Duryodhana. (Mahabharata, 
Udyogaparva, Ch. 72 , p. 714 ). Bhima mentioned eighteen 
kings, who by their great strength, ruined their friends and 
relations and among them Sahaja of the Cedi dynasty was 
one. (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch. 74 , p. 717 ). 

From the Advamedhaparva of the Mahabharata (Chap* 

t Mah&bUrkto, Sabh&parra, Oh. 29, p. 241. 

* Ibid, CSwp. 2S3. pp. 513.14. 
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ters, 83-84, pp. 2093-2094), we leam that Arjuna let loose 
his horse to the south, which reached th^ city named Sukti 
in the kingdom of Cedi. There he had a fight with the son 
of SisupSila named Sarabha with the result that Sarabha was 
defeated, and he showed respects to Arjuna and acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty. 

The Vis^u PuiS^a (4-12) and the Agnipurana 1(275) 

tell us that the descendants of Cedi, son 
Cedis in the Puraaaa. Kausika, are known as Caidyas. The 

Markan^eyapurapa (Chapters, 129, 130, 131) refers to a 
Cedi princess, Susobhana by name, who was one of the many 
queens of King Maru. It is recorded in the Vispupurapa 
(4,12) that Vidarbha, son of Jyamagha, had three sons of 
whom Kausika was one. Cidi was a son of Kausika and 
the descendants of this Cidi are known as Caidyarajits. 
(See also Vayupurana, Ch. 95). In the Matsyapurana (Ch. 
44) Cedi is written as Cidi (see also Agnipurapa, Chap. 275). 
The Kurmapuraoa also tells the same story of the origin 
of the name of Cedi. King Vidarbha, it says, had a son 
named Cidi and, after his name, his descendants came to be 
known as Caidyas. Dyutiman was the eldest of his sons, 
the others being Vapusman, VrihatmedhS, Srideya and 
Vitaratha (Kurmapurapa, Ch. 24). Mr. Pargiter observes 
that Cedi and other kingdoms, for example, Vatsa, did not 
come under the rxile of the Pauravas. (Pargiter, Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, p. 293). But we may note 
that the famous king, Vasu Uparicara, who conquered and 
settled in the Cedi country, was a Paurava by birtb. Mi. 
Pargiter suggests that Pratyagraha may have taken Cedi. 
(Ibid, p. 118). 
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In the Great Epic we find the Cedis allied in a group 

Geographical portion wilh such westem ttibcs as the Pancilas, 
of the Oedi (Sountry. Matsyas and the Karusas, and also 

on the other hand, with peoples who lived in the east such 
as the Kafiis and Kosalas. We have referred to their connec- 
tion with the Matsyas in our section dealing with that people. 
We read .of the Cedi-Karusak<lh bhumipalah, or the rulers 
of the Cedis and Karu.^kas who espoused the cause of the 
Panovas (V. 22). Again, the Cedi-Paficala-Kaikeyas are 
placed in one group (V. 144). We are also told that Dhrsta- 
ketu was the leader of the Cedi-Kasi-Karusa peoples (V. 196). 
In the Bhismaparva also we find the group, Cedi-Ka^i-Karusa, 
fighting together (VI. 47 ; VI. 106 ; VI. 115 ; VI. 116J. Some- 
times the Cedis are grouped together with the Karusas and 
the Matsyas — Cedi-Matsya-Karusah (VI. 54) or Cedi Karusa- 
Matsyanam (VIII. 30) — and also we have Cedi-PancSla-Karu 
sa-Matsyarh (VI. 59) or Cedi-Karusa-Kosalah (VII. 21). 
These examples can be further multiplied, but we think it 
unnecessary. In the majority of cases the Cedis are found 
combined with the Matsyas, and it seems that the Matsyas 
formed their immediate neighbours on the west and the 
K&Sis on the' east. 

The capital of the Cedi king, Dhrstaketu, is called Sukti- 
mati (Mahabharata, II 1. 22) and again it is described as named 
after Sukti or oyster {Purhh ramyam Cedlnam Sukti-Sdh- 
vaydm, XIV, 83). This city appears to have stood on the 
river Suktimati which, we are told (I. 63), flowed near the 
<!%ital of the Cedi king, Vasu Uparicara, and this river 
Siiktinoati is also described as one of the rivers in Bhftrata- 
var?a in the geographical chapter in the Bhismaparva. (VI.9). 

.14 
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Mention is made of Cedi as one of the janapadas in the 
Padmapuiapa (third chapter). The Visnudharmottara Ma- 
hSpura^a also mentions Cedi as a janapada (Ch. 9). Cedi 
(Ceti) is also mentioned as one of the sixteen mahSjanapadaa 
in the Jaina and Buddhist literatures.^ The Cetis, said 
the late Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, were probably the same 
tribe as that called Cedi in older documents, and had two 
distinct settlements. One, probably the older, .was in the 
mountains, in what is now called Nepal. The other, probably 
a later colony, was near Kosambi to the east and has been 
confused with the land of the Vamsa.® Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar in his Ancient India® agrees with Dr. Rhys Davids 
that one branch of the Cedis had their local habitat in Bundel- 
khand, the other being located somewhere in Nepal. 

Cunningham says that in the inscriptions of the Kala- 
churi or Haihaya dynasty of Cedi, the Rajas assume .the 
titles of “Lords of Kalanjarapura and of Tri-Kalinga.” 
Kalanjar is the well-known hill-fort in Bundelkhand ; and 
Tri-Kalihga or the “three Kalihgas” must be the three king- 
doms of Dhanaka or AmarSvati on the KistnS, Andhra or 
Warangol, and Kalihga or Raja Mahendri.* Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says that Ceta or Cetiya corresponds, roughly 
to the modem Bundelkhand.* Mr. Rapson says that in the 
post-Vedic period, the Cedis occupied the northern portion 
of the Central Provinces.® In the Cambridge History of 


Aftguttara Nikaya, Vol. IV. pp^ 262 ^ 256 and 260 ; of. Bhagavatl Siitiat 
Buddhist India, p. 26. ’ p. 8 

Andent Geography, p. 618. 

Canniohal Lectures, 1918, p. 52. 

Ancient India, p. 162. 
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India (p. 84) we read that the Cedis dwelt in Bundelkhand 
to the north of the Tindhyas. Mr. Pargiter is of the opinion 
that Cedi lies along the south of the Jumna.' Mr. N. L. 
Dey in his Geographical Dictionary writes that according 
to Tod, Chanderi, a town in Malwa, was the capital of Si4u- 
pSla^who was killed by Krishna. According to Dr. Fiihrer, 
Dahala Ma^dala was the ancient Cedi. Some are of opinion 
that Cedi- comprised the southern portion of Bundelkhand 
and northern portion of Jabbalpur. KSlanjara was the 
capital of Cedi under the Gupta kings. Cedi was also called 
Tripuri.® 

It is statc<l in the Vessantara Jataka that Cetarat^ha 
{i.e. Cedirastra) was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttarana- 
gara, the birth place of King Vessantara. It was inhabited 
by 60,000 Khattiyas who are also described here as Cetiya- 
rajSs. Vessantara with his wife and children started from 
Jetuttara at the time of breakfast and reached the capital of 
Cetarattha in the evening.* Again, in the Cetiya J&taka we 
are told that King Upacara was the ruler of Sotthivatinagara 
in the kingdom of Ceti.* This account shows that Sotthivati 
which appears to be identical with Suktimati of the Great 
Epic, was the capital of the kingdom of Ceti. 

In the Adiparva of the MahabhSrata we read that the 
kingdom of Cedi is full of riches, gems 

Description of CJedi in . t i * 

the Mah&bh&rato and and precious stones. It coutaius much 
thejitakoa. mineral wealth. The cities in the king* 


' Andent Indian Hiatoriool Tradition, pi Tit, 

* N. L. Bey, Qeographloal Diotionary, p. 14. 

• Jttoka, Vol, VI., pp. 814.816. 

^ Ibid,, VoL m.. pp. 464.461. 
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dom are full of virtuous people who are honest, contented 
and never speak falsehood even in jestT Here sons never 
divide their wealth with their fathers. They are mindful 
of their parents’ welfare. Lean kine are never yoked to the 
plough or to the cart engaged in carrying merchandise. 
They are all well-fed and fat. The four castes are engaged 
in doing their respective duties in Cedi.* 

The Vessantara Jataka tells us that the Getarat^a 
is prosperous and wealthy, and that it is a janapada full of 
meat, wine and rice.* The Chinese pilgrims record no 
account of Cedi. 

In the Vessantara Jataka we read that Vessantara with 
his wife and children left the kingdom of his father, Sivi, 
king of Jetuttara. It is told there that Vessantara did 
not enter the Cedi capital but stayed in a s5l5 at the gate dl 
the town. The inhabitants of Ceti or Cedi surrounded them 
noticing signs of greatness in them. They were grieved to 
think that these persons who were endowed with such good 
signs, should roam about on foot. They at once informed 
the sixty- thousand Khattiyas, who were also the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom of Ceti, of the distressed condition of 
the strangers. The Khattiyas came and, being informed of 
Vessantara’s whereabouts, asked him about his mission. 
The latter said that he was desirous of going to the 
Vahkapabbata (CandhamSdana), and asked their permission 
to visit the spot. They requested him to take food and 
told him that they would go to King Sivi to ask his pardon 
for him. He requested them not to do so as he had lel1^* 


* M. N. Dntt, Mah&bhiurftta. Adiparra, p, 84. 

• JStaka (PaMboll) Vol. VI., pp. 514-616. 
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tlfe kingdom because the subjects of Sivi did not like 
him. Vessantara ffroceeded to the Vahkapabbata and 
the sixty-thousand Khattiyas followed him to a certain 
distance. They engaged one of them who was intelligent, 
to guard the gate of the forest, in order to watch the 
movements of travellers. Thus they helped Vessantara 
to go to the Vahkapabbata.^ The above account shows 
that the Cedis were hospitable to strangers. 

From the Vedabbha Jataka, we learn that in a village 
in Benares there was a brahmin who was acquainted with a 
charm called Vedabbha. He went to the Cetiya country 
with the Bo<lhisatta who was his pupil. Five hundred 
robbers caught them in a forest on the way. The robbers 
’ were in the habit of setting people free after taking ransom. 
In this case they caught the brahmin and asked the 
Bodhisatta to bring ransom. The Bodhisatta left the spot 
for it and the brahmin was kept with his hands and feet 
tied. The brahmin asked the reason why he was thus 
punished and was informed by the robbers that they would 
set him free after taking money. The Brahmin caused 
money to shower from the sky by repeating his mantra. 
The robbers got the money and released him. The brahmin 
followed them. The first band of five hundred robbers 
was attacked by another band of the same number who were 
informed that if they wanted money they should attack the 
brahmin. Thus informed they did so, but in vain. The 
result was that the brahmin was cut to pieces by the band 
robbers who again attacked the first band. There was a 
co nflic t between the two bands with the result that all the 

> jataka (Fau^boU) Vol. VL, pp. 516-B19. 
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robbers were killed except two. The remaining two also 
met with their death. The Bodhisatta came back and went 
away after taking all the money. ^ This account shows that 
the way from Benares to Cedi was frequented by robbers 
and was unsafe to travellers. 


In the Anguttara NikSya* we read that Mah&cunda 
was once dwelling in the town of. SahajSti 
Buddhism in Oedi. among the Cedis. He addressed" the bhik- 

khus thus, “The bhikkhus who have realised Dhamma should 
praise the bhikkhus who are meditative and vice versa.” 
The same Nikaya further tells us that Anuruddha was dwell- 
ing among the Cedis in the Deer-Park of Pacinavamsa. Sit- 
ting in a solitary place he thought thus, “the Dhamma prea- 
ched by the Buddha is fit for those who have got very little 
desire, and it is not fit for those who have got endless cravings. 
It is indeed fit for those who are satisfied with the little 


they get, for those who live in a solitary place and* for those 
who are exerting.” The Buddha by his own mind came 
to know the thoughts that had arisen in the mind of Anu- 
ruddha, and he at once appeared before him. The Master 
thanked him for such thoughts and told him thus, “As long 
as you will cherish such thoughts, you will get the first, 
second, third and fourth stage of meditation.” He then 
requested Anuruddha to stay in the Deer Park for another 
rainy season. Anuruddha afterwards became an Arahat by 
dwelling among the Cedis or Cetis.* MahScunda was dwell- 
ing at SahajSti among the Cetis. He addressed the 


> J&tolm, (OoweU), Vol. I. pp. 121-124 . 
» Vol. in. (P.TB.), pp. 886-866. 

• P. X. 8. Vol. IV., pp. 228 foil. 
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bibikkhas thus, “the bhikkhu who says, ‘I know the Dhamma 
and I realise it’ ^ould be told that he does not know 
.the dhamma and he does not realise it, if he is found to 
be overcome by avarice, hatred, ignorance, anger, etc. 
The bhikkhu who says, ‘I have meditated on kSya (body), 
s2a (precepts), mana (mind) and pafina (wisdom), should 
be tibld that he has not meditated in such a way that 
he will be overcome by avarice, hatred, ignorance, anger, 
etc., if he is actually found to be overcome by these 
evils.” The contrary view is also told by Mahacunda 
to the bhikkhus.^ On another occasion Mahacunda while 
living among the Cedis at Sahajati, addressed the bhikkhus 
thus, “If any bhikkhu says that he can acquire the four 
stages of meditation and four stages of meditation on 
formlessness and also meditation on cessation of breath 
(nirodhasamapatti) and if he destroys these, being puffed 
up, listening to the words of his praise, uttered by the 
Tathagata or by the disciple of the Tathagata, the bhikkhu 
should be called wicked, having no faith in the Buddha, 
and having broken the sila, uneducated, disobedient, a 
friend of the sinner, idle, unmindful, a flatterer, a burden of 
the people and unwise.” The contrary view is also told 
to the bhikkhus.* In the Digha Nikaya we read that the 
Buddha went to the Cedis and other tribes while out on 
preaching.* The Samyutta NikSya informs us that many 
theras were dwelling among the Cedis in the Sahancanika. 

They assembled together in a place after finishing their 

• 

* A&guttara, P. T. S.. Volj V., p. 41 foil. 

^ AAguttara Nikaya, P. T. S., Vol. V. pp. 157-161. 

* Vol. II., pp. 200, 201, 203, JanaTaaabha Sttttanta. 
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almB-begging. The following conveKstion took place 
amongst them : — 

“Those who realise suffering realise origin, cessation, 
and the path leading to the cessation of suffering.” A 
thera named Gavampati told the other theras, “ I have 
heard from the Buddha that those who realise suffering 
will realise origin, cessation and the path leading to the 
cessation of suffering. Those who realise the origin of suffer- 
ing realise suffering, cessation of suffering and the path 
leading to it. Those who realise the cessation of suffering 
realise suffering, the origin and the path leading to the cessa- 
tion of it. Those who realise the path realise suffering, 
the origin. and the cessation of it.” (Samyutta NikSya, 
Vol. V., pp. 436-437). 

The Cedis of the Vedic period like other tribes, c.g.\ 
Oonstitotion. Pilrus, Were a group of families, says 

Dr. V. A. Smith, and in each family the 
father was the master. The whole tribe was governed by 
a RSja, whose power was checked to an undefined extent by 
a tribal council. The details recorded suggest that the 
life of the people was not unlike that of many tribes of Afgha- 
nistan in modem times before the introduction .of fire 
arms.* 

The later kings of Cedi used an era according to which, 
the year 1 was equivalent to A.D. 248-9. 
This era, also called the Traikiitaka, ori- 
ginated in Western India where its use can be traced back 
to the fifth century. The reason of its adoption by tBS^ 


The Cedi era. 


Ancient and Hindu India, p« 22. 
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Later kin^a. 


IHft ga of Cedi is not apparent,^ Mr. Rapson points out 
that the Cedi or ICalacuri era starts from 249 A.D. It 
marks the establishment of a great power in some region 
of India and originally denoted the regnal years of its 
founder.® 

Kokalladeva I. of the Cedi dynasty helped Bhojadevall. 

to ascend the throne of Kanouj ; it is 
evident from the stone inscription of the 
kings of the Cedi dynasty discovered at Vishari that Kokalla- 
deva I. erected two wonderful monuments in this world.® 
Mr. Banerjee points out that during the reign of Mahipala- 
deva, Gahgeyadeva of the Cedi dynasty attacked Gauda 
and occupied Mithila,.* Mr. Banerjee further says that 
coins of Gangeyadcva only of the Cedi dynasty of 
Dahala were discovered, and no coins of the kings of 
the Cedi dynasty of Dahala, prior or posterior to him, are 
known to us.® Numismatists suppose that Gahgeyadeva 
(of the Cedi dynasty), issued a new coinage in Uttarapatha 
(Pracina MudrS, p. 211). In the Madhyadesa, the Cedis 
reigned for a long time. Gold, silver and copper coins of 
Gahgeyadeva have been discovered, which are similar. On 
one side there is the name of the king in two lines and 
on the other there is a figure of a four-armed goddess.* 
At the end of the 11th Century A.D. Kanyakubja (Kanouj) 
came under the sway of Karpadeva of the Cedi 
dynasty.® 


^ ^ V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 394. 

* Ancient India, p. 22. 

* R. D. Banerjee, Vang&iar Itihoea, p. 202. 

^ ^Ibid, p. 224. * Prkoma Mudrft, p. 212* 

» Ibid, p. 212. 7 Ibid, p. 215. 

15 
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Coins of one king of the Cedi or Kalacuri dynasty 
of Ealy&oapnra have also been discovered. On one side 
of the coins is engraved the figure of the boar-incamatio]^ 
and on the other is written ‘Murftri’ in NSgif character. 
*Mur&ri,* perhaps, as Mr. Banerjee says, is another 
name of Some4varadeva, the second king of the above 
mentioned Cedi dynasty.* 

^ B. D, Banefjee, Praoioa Mudra, p. 184. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE VASAS, VAHSAS OR VATSA8 

The Vafias were one of the peoples of Vedic Aryandom 
from the earliest period. One of them, 
'R^da.^ ***" VaSa ASvya, is mentioned in the Rgveda 
in several h 3 nam 8 of the first and the 
eighth mai^c^las and also once in the tenth, as a prot4g4 of 
the A6vins(*.e., i. 112, 10 ; 116, 21 ; viii, 8,20 ; 24, 14 ;46, 21, 
23 ; 60, 9 ; X.40.7). The ASvins are said to have protected 
this Va4a ASvya ; thus sings a verse of the Rgveda, “You 
preserved VaSa, 0 Asvins, (that he might obtain) in a single 
day a thousand acceptable gifts.” (i.l 16,21). We are 
also told that he received presents to the number of one 
thousand every day. In a h 3 nnn of the l^veda (viii. 46) 
of which he is regarded as the author, he is spoken of as a 
recepient of bounty from Pythuiravas. Thus sings this 
hymn : “Let him draw near, who, though not a god, would 
receive the complete living gifts, — since VaSa the son of 
ASvya, receives it at the dawn of this (morning) at the hands 
of Pythu6ravas, the son of Kanita. I have received sixty 
thousand horses, and tens of thousands; — a score of 
hundreds of camels, — a thousand brown mares, — and ten 
times ten thousand cows with three red patches. Ten brown 
horsed bear along the wheel (of my chariot), of mature vig- 
'our, of complete power, and trampling down obstacles. These 
are the gifts of the wealthy Pythu&ravas, the son of Kanita ; 
he, bestowing a golden chariot, has proved himself most 
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liberal and wise, he has won most abundant fame.” In the 
S&hkhSryana Srauta Sutra (XVl.ll, iS) also he is spoken 
of as having received bounty from PfthuSravas KSnita. 
These facts seem to point out that this VaSa ASvya was a 
BrShmin fsi and not a Ksatriya. The hymn of which he 
is the author is mentioned as the VaSa hymn in the Brah- 
mapas and the Aranyakas. (Satapatha Br8hmana,.VIII,6, 2, 
3 ; IX.3, 3, 19 ; Aitareya Aranyaka, i.6,1 .2 ; SahkhSyana Ar. 
ii.lO.ll). Though he is a Brahmin yet these Vedic passages 
show that the Va^s were a well-known people in the Rgvedic 
era. It is possible to take Vasa here as a personal name, 
but it is equally likely that VaSa here is a tribal designation 
and Asvya the proper name of the person. 

Y&Ba. as the name of a people is mentioned in the 

Vaiae in the Br5h- Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14, 3) which 
ma?a uterature. “Then in this firm middle esta- 

blished quarter the Sadhyas and the Aptyas, tho gods, 
anointed him with six days with the Paficaviihsa, and 
with this triplet and this Yajus and these exclamations, 
for kingship. Therefore in this firm middle established 
quarter, whatever kings there are of the Kuru-Paucalas 
with the Va&is and Ulinaras, they are anointed for 
kingship ; ‘king,’ they style them when anointed, in 
accordance with the action of the gods,” Here we observe 
that the Va&is are spoken of as one of the Vedic tribes living 
in the Dhruva MadhyamSdik or the MadhyadeSa of Manu 
along with the Kurus, Pancalas and Ufiinaras. Their connec- 
tion with this last tribe appears also to be proved' by ^he 
Gopatha Brahmana (i. 2, 9) where Oldenberg reads Sgmfta- 
V6lmre§u instead of Savasa in the printed edition. In the 
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Kau^itaki Upanisad (IV.l) he also points out a mention of 
the Vaias along *^uth the Usinaras, Matsyas and Kuru- 
. Pancalas (Oldenberg, Buddha, 393, n ; 407, n.). 

Professor Oldenberg also thinks that the Vasas are 
identical with the Vamfias. The Ahgut- 
Va«»« identified with tara Nikava mentions the country of the 

of lilldciilist' vy ^ f ejl T* 

literature. Vanisas as 0116 of the mahajanapadas in 

• early Buddhist times along with the Cedis, 

Kurus, Pancalas, Matsyas, Surasenas, etc., who appear to 
have been their close neighbours. In the JanavasaViha 
►Suttanta, the Vamsas are mentioned in a group with the 
Cedis — Kasi-Kosalesu, Vajji-Mallesu, Oeti-Vamsesu, Kuni- 
Pancalesu, Maccha-Surasenesu. Evidently the V^rh&is were 
the immediate neighbours of the Cedia so as to form a dual 
group like the other groups in the list. 

In the Pali Buddhist canon King Udena of the Varhsas 


Identity of Vatsas and 
VaihAas. 


is said to have been a contemporary of 
the Buddha and he is said to have survived 


the latter. Both in Pali Buddliist litera- 


ture as well as in Brahmauic Sanskrit literature, stories 


to which we shall refer presently, are recited about this 
King .Udena of the Variisas of the Pali books and King 
Udayana of the Vatsas of the PurSnas and Sanskrit dramas. 
The capital of both these countries is mentioned as 
Kau^mbi or Kosambi. Evidently the two peoples are 
the same. In the Jaina books the same people are spoken 
of as the Vachchhas (Uv3.sagadasao, Hoernle, Vol. II., 
Appendix I, p. 7). 

. The country of the Vaihsas or Vatsas, therefore, must 
be located round about Kau^mbi,the position of which has 
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The Vatsas ia the 
Mahabharata. 


been identified with Kos&ih not very far from Allfthfibad. 
The Vatsa province is, therefore, supposed to lie to the north- 
east of Avanti along the bank of the Jumna and southwards 
from Kofiala* and to the west of Allahabad.* The land of 
the Vatsas is in the middle region according to the Brihat 
Samhita.* Hiuen Tsang, who speaks of the land of .the 
Vatsas as the Kau^mb! country, says that it was about 
6,000 li in circuit.* 

In the SabhSparva of the MahSbharata in connection 
with the conquering expedition of 
Bhimasena prior to the Rajasuya sacrifice, 
we find that Bhimasena proceeded towards the east and 
conquered, the Vatsabhumi (Ch. 30, pp. 241*242). In the 
Vanaparva of the Mah&bharata, it is stated that Vatsa was 
also conquered by Earpa. (Ch. 253, pp. 613-614). We 
further learn from the Anusasanaparva that the Haihaysts 
gained the city of the Vatsas after killing Haryana 
(Ch. 30, p. 1899). In the Bhi^aparva we read that in the 
Kuruksetra war, the Vatsa army took the side of the 
PS.ndavas. Nakula and Sahadeva along with the Vatsas and 
others guarded the left side of the PSnglava army. (Ch. 50, 
p. 924). 

We learn from the Anguttara Nikaya* that Vam&i 
or Vatsa land had abundance of seven 
kinds of gems so that it was looked upon 
as a very rich province. The Arthafestra of Kautilya 


Prod act. 


^ Buddhist India, p. 3. 

• N. L. Bey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 100. 

• Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. I., p. 308. 

^ Ibid., p. 806. 

» Mgnttara Nik&ya, P. T. S., Vol. IV, pp. 262, 266, 260. 
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iilforms us that of cotton fabrics those of MadhurS, Vatsa, 
Aparanta, K&Si, Vfiaga and of some other places were the 
.best.* Kaufiambi was a fertile country with a hot climate. It 
yielded much upland rice and sugarcane.* In the Si-yu-ki, 
we read that it was famous for its productiveness and the 
increase was very wonderful. Rice and sugarcane were 
plenty. The climate was very hot, as it is at the present 
day.* 

The people have been described by Hiuen Tsang as 
enterprising, fond of the arts and culti- 
vators of religious merit. ^ The manners 
of the people were hard and rough. They used to cultivate 
learning and were very earnest in their religious life and 
virtue. They used to study the Little Vehicle.® 

The government of the country was vested in a 
king who ruled over the country at his 
sweet will as monarchical was the form 
of government in Vatsa.® Ordeal by walking unhurt 
through fire was current in the Vatsa country to prove the 
purity of descent. (Cambridge History Vol. I., p. 134). 


Kausambi, the capital of the Vatsas, has been identified 

The y»t»' capital and ^>7 Cunniugham with Kosam on the 
He location. Jumua, about 30 miles south of west 

from Allahabad. Prof. Bapson says that Kau^mbi has been 


^ ShamadABtrl, Tr. p. 94. 

* Watters on Yuan Ghwang» Vol. I. p. 366. 

* Beal» llleoords o! the Western World, Vol, I.; p. 235 

* Watters, on Yuan Chwang Vol. I. 366. 

* ^eal. Records of the Western World* Vol. I. p. 236, 

* Canmoh»l Leotores, 1919, p* 114 
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identified but not with absolute certainty, with Kosaih, 
the name borne by two adjacent villages (Kosaih Inaih 
and Kosam Khiraj) in the Allahabad district (Rapson’s. 
Ancient India, p. 170). St. Martin seems to think that 
it lay to the north-west of Prayaga. (Watters, on Yuan 
Chwang, Vol. I. p. 366). Fa-Hien places Kosamb! thi^en 
yojanas (about 90 miles) to the north-west of the Deer 
Park to the north of Benares (Ibid, p. 367). This would 
make the city of Kosambi lie to the north of PraySga 
(Ibid., p. 367). The question of the site of KauSambi has 
been much debated chiefly because of the impossibility of 
reconciling Cunningham’s identification (Kosam on the 
Jumna in. the Allahabad district of the United Provinces) 
with the description of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. 
But in all this controversy it seems to have been forgotten 
that such descriptions may either have been incorrect origi- 
nally or may have been misinterpreted subsequently. The 
tangible facts seem undoubtedly to support the indenti- 
fication of Kosam with Kau^mbi. (Cambridge History, 
Vol. I., p. 524). It seems to have been on the south bank 
of the Jumna, at a point about 400 miles by road from 
Ujjeni and about 230 miles up stream from Benares. One 
route from Ujjeni to Kosambi lay through Vedisa, and other 
places whose names are given but of which nothing else is 
at present known. (Cambridge History, Vol. I., pp. 
187-188). 

Vincent Smith says that Kosaih is a shortened form of 
Kosambi, and the place is known to this day among ^e 
Jains as Kosambinagara (J.R.A.S. 1898, pp. 503-504). , Th6 
BiahmaQas generally asserted that Kosambi stood either on 
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the Ganges or close to it and the discovery of the name of 
KosSmbimaij^la irP an inscription over the gateway of the 
iort of Khara seems to confirm the general belief although 
the south-west bearing from Prayaga or AllahSbad as re- 
corded by Hiuen Tsang, points unmistakably to the line of 
the Jumna. Cunningham says that the city w'as situated on 
the Jumna relying on the curious legend of Bakkula related 
by Spence Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism. (Ancient 
Geography, p. 395). It was on the Jumna and 30 leagues 
(say 230 miles) by river from Benares (Commentary on the 
Anguttara Nikaya, 1, p. 25 ; Buddhist India, p. 3‘6). Kosambi 
was suggested as one of the mahanagaras where the Blessed 
One should obtain parinibbana (Digha Nikaya, Vol. 11., 
pp. 146, 169). 

• Kausambi had a great military strength. The remains at 
Kpsam include those of a vast fortress with eastern ramparts 
and bastions, four miles in circuit with an average height 
of 30 to 35 ft. above the general level of the country. The 
city was also an important commercial centre as is indicated 
by the extraordinary variety of the coins found there ; and 
at a later date the name of the place was unquestionably 
Kausambi as is proved by at least two inscriptions which 
have been actually discovered on the site. (Cambridge 
History, Vol. 1, p. 524). Cast coins were issued at the close 
of the third century by the kingdoms of Kausambi, AyodhyS 
and Mathura, some of which bear the names of local 
kings in the Brahmi script. (Brown’s Coins of India, 
p.*19). - There is Uttle foreign influence traceable in the 

die-struck coins, all closely connected in point of style, which 
issued during the first and second centuries B.C. from 
16 
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FancUla, Ayodhy&, Kau4a.mbi and Mathuift. A number 
of these bear BrS.hmi inscriptions. Th% coins of Kau^mbi 
have a tree within a railing on the obverse. (Ibid, p. 20).. 
Coins of various castings have been found amongst the ruins 
of old Kausambi. Some of them bear no writing (Fr&cina 
Mudra, p. 105). The coinage of the kings of Eaui&mbi 
seems to begin in the third century B.C., and to extend 
over a period of about three hundred years. (Cambridge 
History, Vol. I, p. 525)- Kaufembi was the most important 
entrepdt for both goods and passengers coming to Ko^la 
and Magadha from the south and west. The route from 
Kosambi to Rajagaha was down the river (Buddhist India, 
p. 36). Kau^mbi was one of the chief stopping places on the 
way from Savatthi to Patitthana and back. The main trade 
route of northern India from east to west was along the 
great rivers, along which boats plied for hire. Upwards 
the rivers were used along the Jumna as far west as Kosamb!. 
(Ibid., p. 103). 

There were, in the time of the Buddha, four establish- 
ments or settlements of the order in or 
near Kosambi, each of them having a 
group of huts under trees. One of them 
was in the arSma or pleasaunce of Ghosita, two more in 
mmilaT parks and one in P&vSriya’s mango grove. The 
Buddha was often there, at one or other of these settlements ; 
and discourses he held on those occasions have been 


handed down in the canon. (Cambridge History, Vol. ^ 1. 
p. 188). From the Sutta-NipSta commentary, (II. p. 684) 
we learn tibat the city of Kosambi was visited by Hie 
followers of BSvari, a leader of the Jatilas and some 
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bhikkhiis. In tlie time of Hiuen Tsang there were more 
than ten Buddhist nfbnasteries but all in utter ruin. The 
brethren who were above 300 in number were adherents 
of the Hinayana system. There were more than 60 
deva temples and the non- Buddhists were very numerous. 
(Watters, on Yuan Chwang, Vol. I., p. 366). We also learn 
from the Si-yu-ki that in the city of Kau^mbi, within 
an old palace, there was a large vihara about 60 feet 
high, in it was a figure of the Buddha carved out of sandal 
wood, above which was a stone canopy. It was the work 
of the king U-to-yen-na (Udayana). By its spiritual quali- 
ties (or between its spiritual marks) it produced a divine 
light, which from time to time shone forth. The princes of 
various countries had used their power to carry off this 
statue, but although many men tried, not all the number 
could move it. They, therefore, worshipped copies of it, 
and they .pretended that the likeness was a true one and 
this was the original of all such figures. (Beal, Records 
of Western World, Vol. I, p. 235). Within the city, at the 
south-east angle of it, there was an old habitation, the ruins of 
which only exist. This was the house of Ghosita (Ghosira) the 
nobleman. -In the middle, there was a vUiSra of the Buddha 
and a stupa containing hair and nail relics. There were 
also ruins of the TathSgata’s bathing-house. Not far to the 
south-east of the city was an old samgliarama. This was 
formerly the place where Ghosita the nobleman had a garden. 
Injlt was a sttipa built by Ankara jS, about 200 feet high ; 
here ’th6 Tath9.gata for several years preached the law. To 
the §outh-east of the sarnghErilma, on the top of a double- 
stoieyed tower, there was an old brick chamber where 
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Vasuvandliu Bodhisattva dwelt. (Beal, Records of tEe 
Western World, Vol. L, p. 236). There was in Eau^mbi 
a company of monks, most of whom were students of ther 
HinaySna school (Legge, Fa-Hien, p. 96). The A^oka pillar 
on which Samudragupta recorded the history of his reign, is 
supposed to have been erected originally at the celebrated 
city of Kau^mbi which stood on the high road between 
Ujjain and northern India, and was no doubt- honoured 
at times by the residence of the monarch (Smith, Early 
History, p. 293). 

In connection with the birth of the Buddha there 
was a discussion in the Tusita Heaven as to what family 
Buddha should be bom in for his last birth. A Devaputra 
called Golden Mass said, “In the Vadsa country, the city 
of Kaufiambi, there is a king called, “thousand excellences^’ 
(tsien-shing) ; his son called pih-shing (hundred excellences). 
That king has elephants, horses, the seven gems and armies 
(the four sorts of military force) in abundance ; will it please 
you to be born there To wliich PrabhapSla replied, 
“Although what you say may be true ; yet the mother of the 
King of Vadsa was bora of a strange parent and therefore 
the son is not of pure descent, you must look elsewhere.” 
(The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p.28.). A similar 
account is given in the Lalitavistara where we are told that 
some of the Devaputras in the Tasita heaven urged that the 
Vamiarajorhjtla, or the royal family of the Vaihi^, in their 
opinion, was a suitable family for the Bodhisattva to^be 
bom in. But other Devaputras pointed out the dMects of 
the Vam^as, that they were rude and rough, and theii; king 
was fond of destruction (UcchedavSdin) and so on. Their 
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royal family was, therefore, rejected as unfit for the last birth 
of the . Bodhisattva^ (Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, p. 21). 
•But in connection with the passing away of the Lord, Ananda 
said that it would hardly become the dignity of the Tatha- 
gata to die in so small a town as Kusinagara, and he 
mentioned six great cities including Kau^inbi. where 
the Tathagata should obtain parinibbiina. (Kem, Indian 
Buddhism, p. 44). Kern say.s that in northern India, many 
cities, KausambI, Mathura, etc., could boast of possessing 
hairs and nails of the Tathagata with stupas erected over 
the relics. (Ibid, p. 88). 

In the Pali canon we read that Pindola Bhara- 
dvaja dwelt at Kau^mbi at Ghositaraina. Hq was the 
son of the chaplain to King Udena of Kosambi. He learnt 
the three Vedas and taught the hymns to some brahmin 
youths. Then he went to Rajagaha. There he saw gifts 
and favours received by the Order of the Exalted One and 
entered the Order. He followed the method of the teacher 
with regard to temperance in diet. He then acquired 
six-fold abhihna. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. III). King 
Udena of Kosambi approached Pindola Bharadvaja, and 
asked .the cause of young bhikkhus having black hairs on 
the head leading the life of pure brahmacaris. BhSradvaja 
replied, “It is the command of the Master that bhikkhus 
should regard as mother, a lady who has reached the age 
of a mother, should regard as sister her who has reached the 
^ge^of a sister and should treat as daughter one who has rea- 
ched the age of a daughter.” The king further questioned 
Bh&radv3.ja, “Mind is unsteady when it is bent upon attain- 
ing something. It is for this reason that it might become temp- 
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ted to get the three classes of women referred to above. Is 
there any other cause of a bhikkhu leading a pure brahmacS.rl 
life?” Bharadvaja replied, “The Buddha instructed the, 
bhikkhus to meditate upon the body, full of impurities.” 
The king further asked, “Those who do not meditate upon 
the impurities of the body find it difficult to lead the ^ure 
life of a BrahmacSri.” Bharadvaja replied that the bhikl^us 
were instructed to control their senses. The king admitted 
that when he entered the harem with his senses uncontrolled, 
he used to think of various sensual pleasures, but when he 
entered with his senses controlled, he did not get the 
opportunity of thinking of sensual pleasures. (S. N., IV. 
pp. 110-112). King Udena was at first indifferent or even 
unfriendly towards Buddhism. On one occasion in a fit of 
drunken jealousy he tortured Pi^dola Bharadvaja by 
having a basket full of brown ants tied to his body. Bujb 
long afterwards in consequence of the conversation he 
had with this same man Pindola, he professed himself 
a disciple. We have no evidence that he proceeded very 
far along the path, but his fame has lasted in a curious 
way in Buddhist legends. He is said to have felt for the 
Buddha a loving admiration and made a golden image 
(Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 49, second edition). Hiuen 
Tsang brought back with him many things including a 
statue of the Buddha carved out of a sandal-wood on 
a transparent pedestal. This figure is described as a copy 
of the statue which Udayana, king of Kau^Embi, had 
made. (Beal, Records of Western World, Vol. I, -Intro, 
p. XX.) 

For many a time the Buddha stayed at Ghosita.]:Sma 
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a£ Kausambi and was received by the bhikkhus. Touching 
offences committed * by the bhikkhus, he discoursed on 
•Dhamma, Vinaya, etc. (Vinaya Texts, pt. II, p. 285 ; 
Ibid. pt. Ill, p. 233). 

In the MahanSrada Eassapa Jataka we find that the 
Bodljisatta was bom in the land of the Vamsas in a mer- 
chant’s family at Kausambi, great, prosperous and wealthy. 
He was the only sou, continually fostered and honoured. 
There he followed a good friend who was wise and full of 
sacred learning and he was guided by his friend in 
performing what was good. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. VI, 

p. 120). 

In the Surapana J§,taka we learn that the. Buddha 
after staying for a long time at Bhaddavatika, went to Ko- 
s'ambi where he was cordially received by the townsfolk. 
Kosambians invited the Master to take his meal. The 
Master after discoursing with the brethren at EosambI laid 
it down as a precept that the drinking of intoxicants was 
an offence requiring confession and absolution. (Jataka, 
Cowell, Vol. 1, pp. 206-207). The Master while dwelling 
at the Badarika monastery in EosambI told the Tipallat- 
thamiga Js,taka about the elder Kahula (Jataka, Cowell, 
Vol. I, p. 47 ; Vol. III. p. 43). 

In the Majjhima Nikaya we read that once the Blessed 
One lived at Ghositarama at EosambI. At that time the 
Eosambian monks were divided into two parties and were 
quarrelling. The Buddha asked them not to quarrel 
but, when requested not to interfere in the matter, the 
Master left. (Vol. Ill, p. 163 ; Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, 
p. 320 foU). 
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Once the Blessed One dwelt at Ghositfiiama at Kosambl 
At that time Sandaka paribb&jaka with his 500 followers 
was living at the cave of Pilakkha. Ananda met him and 
gave him instruction on the folly of agnosticism (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol. 1, p. 613 foil). In the Saihyutta NikEya, we 
read that the Blessed One dwelt at Ghositarama at Kosambi. 
The Master entered Kosambi for alms in the forenoon. ’Then 
he left the Parileyyaka forest. (Samyutta Nikayaj Vol. ill, 
pp. 94-95). When the Buddha was at Kausambi, he delivered 
the Jaliya Sutta to the people at the Ghositarama including 
many setthis e.g. Kukkuta, Pavariya setthi, Ghosakasetthi 
who built three monasteries for the Buddha ; Ghosaka 
bmlt Ghositarama, Kukkuta built Kukkutarama, and 
Pavariya built Pavarika-ambavana (Sumaugalavilasini, pt. 
I, pp. 317-319). 

Once while the Buddha was dwelling at Ghositarayiii 
in Kosambi, paribbajakas named Mandis^^^ ^iid Jp^liya went 
to the Buddha and asked him whether the soul and the 
body were the same or dilierent. The Buddha replied, 
“They are neither the same nor different” and he delivered 
to them a sermon as contained in the »Samahnaphala Suttanta 
of the Digha Nikaya. (Digha Nikaya, 1, p. 167, cf. Ibid., 
Jaliya Sutta, pp. 169-160). In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, 
p. 224), we read that the Buddha dwelt at Ghosit3x9,ma at 
Kosambi where Pmdolu Bharadvaja said to the Buddha that 
he had obtained saintship (arahatship). Some bhikkhus 
approached the Buddha and asked him the reason of his 
attaining arahatship. The Buddha replied that* hh*did 
obtain arahatship by meditating on three senses which are 
sati-indriya, samS.dhi-indriya and pahnidriya. In the same 
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NikSiya (pp. 229-230) we read tliat the Buddha dwelt 
at Ghositarama at 1S,osambi where he delivered a sermon 
on sekha (learner) and an asekha (non-learner). We read 
in the Gullavagga (Vinaya Texts, pt. 11, p. 370 foil) that 
the Blessed One while dwelling at Ghositarama was informed 
of th# fault committed by Channa who was unwilling to 
confess it. The Buddha convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu Bamgha. In the Ohammapadatthakatha, we read 
that there lived at Kosambi a householder’s son, Kosambi- 
vasi Tissathera who took ordination from the Buddha. His 
supporter offered his son who was seven } ears old to Tissa. 
The boy was made samanera by Tissa and the samanera 
attained arahatship, when the hair of his head was being 
cut (Vol. 11, pp. 182-185). 

Ananda was at Ghositarama at Kosambi. Channa went 
t(f see him and requested him to give him some instruc- 
tion. Ananda said, ‘Tie who understands thoroughly the 
origin of the world as it is, cannot cherish any wrong 
behef in nihilism and he who understands thoroughly 
the cessation of the world as it is, cannot cherish any 
wrong belief in etemalism.” (Barnyutta Nikaya, pt. ill, 
p. 133. .foil); 

Ananda delivered several sermons on twelve nidanas, 
nirvana, etc. (Saiiiyutta Kikaya, Vol. 11, p. 115 loll). He 
had a talk with a householder named Ghosita on the 
difference of dhatu. (Bamyutta Kikaya, Vol. IV. pp. 
11.V114). 

It has been referred to in the Bamyutta Kikaya (Vol. V, 
pp. 76-77), that Bariputta and UpavaJiia lived at Ghosita- 
rama at Kosambi. They had a discussion on the subject 

17 
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of the realisation of seven bojjhahgas leading a person to 
happy living in the present existence. 

The venerable Kosambian monks came to the Master 
at Jetavana and asked his pardon for not obeying his 
admonitions. The teacher told them thus, “Monks, you 
are my own legitimate sons, born of the words of my 
mouth. Now it is not proper for sons to. trample 
under foot admonitions given them by their father. But 
you have not obeyed my admonitions.” So saying the 
Master by way of example related the story of Dighavu and 
the king of Benares. (Buddhist Parables, Burlingame, 
p. 28). The teachings of the Buddha and his disciples had 
a remarkable influence on the minds of the Kosambi people. 
Some of the Kosambians entertained a great respect for 
the Buddha and the Buddhist faith and were converted to 
Buddhism ; while others went so far as to enter His order 
and attain arahatship. We may mention the name of 6a- 
vaccha the less who was reborn as a Brahmin at Kosambi 
and hearing the Exalted One preach, entered the Order. 
At that time the bhikkhus of Kosambi had become 
quarrelsome. Gavaccha did not take part in the discussion 
on either side. He praised the Exalted One-, de.veloped 
insight and attained arahantship. (Psalms of the Brethren, 

p. 16). 

At the time of the Buddha, Samavati theri was bom 
of a rich householder at Kosambi. She was the favourite 
friend of queen SHmavati, wife of king Udena. A|tor 
the death of the queen, she was very much grieved and 
became a bhikkhunl. Her grief was so very bitter that she 
was unable to attain ariyamagga. Afterwards listening 
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to the instruction of Thera Ananda, she became free from 
sorrow by developiilg insight, and became an arahat. (Theri- 
^atha commentary, P. T. S., p. 44). 

There is another Sama then mentioned in the Therigatha 
commentary, which tells us that at the time of the 
Buddha, she was born in a hou.seholder’s family at Kosarabi. 
She was also a companion of Queen Samavati. After the 
death of the queen, she became overwhelmed with grief and 
could not attain ariyamagga though she exerted for twenty 
five years. Afterwards being instructed by the Buddha, 
she developed insight and became arahat with patisaihbhida 
(analytical knowledge). (Therigatha commentary, P.T.S., 
p. 45). After the passing away of the Master and when the 
First Great Council was over, Mahakaccayana lived near 
Kosambi in a forest-hermitage with twelve bhikkhus. At 
this time an officer of King Udena, who was in charge of 
construction of buildings, died. After his death, his son 
named Uttara \vas offered tlio .same post wliich he accepted. 
Once Uttara desired to repair tJie city and went to a fore.st 
with carpenters to cut down trees for timljer. There he 
saw Mahakaccayana and being })leased wdth him, approach- 
ed him to listen to his teachings. He took shelter in three 
refuges and invited Mahakaccayana with the bhikkhus 
to his house. He made offerings to the thera and the 
bhikkhus and requested them to take food every day 
at his house. He also induced his relatives to follow 
him in this act and built a vihara. But his mother 
w£o* was stingy and a believer in false doctrines, cursed 
him^ by saying, “Let all these offerings which you are 
making to the ascetics against my wish, be turned into 
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blood in the next world.” She, however, approved the 
act of offering a fan of peacock-feathfirs on the day of a 
great ceremony at the vihara. After death, the mother, 
became a peti. In consequence of her approval of the 
fan of peacock-feathers, in the petMife her hair was blue, 
smooth, fine and long, and in consequence of her misdeeds, 
whenever she went down to drink the water of the Ganges, 
it was at once turned into blood. She suffered for 56 years 
and finding at last a thera named Kahkha Revata seated 
on the bank of the Ganges at day time, she prayed to him 
for some drink and explained to him her past misdeeds and 
present wretched plight. Moved by pit}% the Thera Revata 
offered drink to the Bhikkhu Samgha, fed them and gave 
them clothes for salvation of the peti and she was soon re- 
lieved of her distress. (Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu,’ 
pp. 140-144, cf. also my work, The Buddhist Conception 
of Spirits, pp. 68-69). 

When the Vajjian monks carried out against Yasa 
the act of excommunication, Yasa rose up into the sky 
and descended at Kau^mbi (Kern, Indian Buddhism, 
p. 104). But the Mahavamsa tells us that the venerable 
Yasa is said to have fled from Vaisali to Kosambi . just before 
the assembly of the second Buddhist Council (Tumour’s 
MahSvamsa, p. 16). The venerable Yasa, the son of 
E§,kandaka, came to Kosambi and there he convened 
a meeting of the bhikkhus and delivered a discourse on the 
Dhamma, Vinaya, etc., (Vinaya Texts, pt. Ill, p. 394). 

Kosambi (Kau^mbT) is said bo have been lonnded by 
Ku^mba, son of Kaurava Dparicarava&u'. It is stated in 


1 Vi99upU[r&]^» 4tb AitiAa, Ch. 19. 
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tjbe RS.mayana that 6rahmS.’s son KuSa had four sons by his 
. . wife Vidarbhi, one of whom, Ku^mba 

Legends regarding the 

•foundation of the city built the city of Kau^mbi according to 
and Its early kings. instruction of his father.^ A^vaghosa 

in his SaundaranandakSvya refers to the hermitage (asrama) 
of Ku^mV)a,2 where the (itv of Kausamhi was built. 
lt>s history may be traced back to the time when the Purus 
(Kurus) removed thither after their capital Hastinapura 
had been destroyed by an inundation of the Ganges.® We 
are told that it was a famous city in Mid-India, on 
the river Jumna which became the Pixndu capital after 
Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges 
and which was noted as the shrine of the most sab red of 
all the statues of the Buddha.* Its fame began only with 
*the reign of Cakra, the eighth in descent from Arjuna, the 
Bandava.® It is stated in the Puranas that the three sons 
of AdhisaJiiakrsna named Nirvakta. Nemicakra, and Vivaksu 
lived in Kaui^mbi after the destruction of Hastinapura by 
an inundation of the Ganges.*^ 

We learn from the Jataka’ that KosambI in the king- 
dom of Vatsa was ruled over by a king named Kosambika. 
Once a robber committed robbery and being chased, left the 
bundle near the door of an ascetic named Manejavya and 
escaped. When the owner of the property came there, he 


^ 32nd Svarga, 6-7. 

* Saundarananda-KSvya, (My translatJon. p. 9 ). 

.Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 520. 

* Ancient India as described by Ptolemy -McCrindle. p. 72. 

^ CunningYiam, Ancient Oeogmpby, p. 

® Ci\v. and Puratvo-. 

3ataka, iCoweW). Vol, IV. pp. \1-1P, 
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took the ascetic to be the robber and brought him before the 
king. The king without enquiry said, “©ff with him, impale 
him upon a stake.” The stake of acacia wood did not pierce, 
the ascetic’s body, so a nimb stake was brought but this too 
did not pierce him. When the king found him innocent, 
he ordered the stake to be drawn out. But despite all 
efforts the stake did not come out. Then at Mandavya’s 
suggestion, the stake was cut off with the skin. . Thence- 
forward he was called Mandavya with the Peg. The king 
saluted the ascetic and asked his pardon and settled him in 
his park. The above account illustrates the use of stakes 
for the punishment of criminals. Capital punishment not 
by hanging but by lifting a criminal on a stake, was inflicted 
by the king on a culprit for a light offence. 

In the SkandapurSna (Ch. 5. Brahmakhanda) we read 
that King Satanika ruled over Kosambi. He belonged to 
the family of Arjuna. He was powerful and intelligent, 
and was loved by his subjects. He was killed In a war 
between the devas and asuras. On his death Sahasranika 
ascended the throne of Kau^mbi. He married Mrgavati, 
granddaughter of Krtavarma, king of Ayodhya. This 
Mrgavati, it is said, was thrown from the sky by p, bird while 
she was pregnant. The great sage Jamadagni took her and 
brought her up in his hermitage, and she had a son named 
Udayana who married a naga girl and, as a result of the 
union, he obtained Tambulimala and the VinU Ghosavati. 
A son was bom to them. King SahasrS,n!ka after seeing 
a bangle with his own name inscribed on it, given to a hunter 
by Udayana, came to the hermitage of Jamadagni in course 
of his quest. He was much delighted to see his wife, son 
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and grandson and afterwards came back to his realm with 
them. He after seeing his son, Udayana, ascend the throne 
•of Kau^mbi, went to the celestial abode in consequence 
of his having taken a bath in Cakratirtha. (cf. Svapnava- 
savadatta by Bhasa). 

Buddhaghosa in his Dhammapadatthakatha (Vol. I. 
pt. II.) also records a legend which has some points of agree- 
ment with the above Pauranic story. Thus he narrates 
that there lived at Kosambi a king named Parantapa. 
One day he sat under the sun with his pregnant wife who 
was covered with a red blanket. At that time a bird named 
Hatthilihga taking her to be a lump of flesh, came to her 
and took her away with its claws. These birds, had the 
strength of five elephants. The queen thought that before 
it would eat her, she would cry out and it would leave her. 
It was in the habit of looking back on the track. The queen 
cried and the bird left her. At that time rain poured heavily 
and continued throughout the night. Early in the morning 
when the sun rose, a son was born to her. A hermit came 
to the spot where the son was born and saw the queen on the 
Nigrodha tree which was not far from his hermitage. When 
the queen introduced herself as a K.^triyani, the hermit 
brought down the baby from the tree. The queen came to 
the hermitage of the sage who accompanied her with her 
infant son. The queen succeeded in tempting him to take 
her as his spouse and they lived as husband and wife. One 
dax the hermit looked at the stars and saw the star of Paran- 
tapa disfigured. He informed her of the death of Parantapa 
of Kjosambi. The queen cried and told him, “He is my hus- 
band, I am his queen. If my son had lived there, he would 
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have become the king.” The hermit assured her that h*e 
would help her son to win the kingdom. •Her son eventually 
became king and was known as Udayana. The new king* 
married Samavatl, a daughter of the treasmer of Kosambi. 
Buddhaghosa also records the account of the elopement 
of Vasavadatta with Udayana, as we find it in the Svapna- 
vasavadatta by Bhasa. Udayana had another wife named 
Magandiya, the daughter of a Brahmin in the • kingdom 
of the Kurus. (Udena Vatthu, p. 161 foil). 

The stor^ of Udayana of Kosambi, occurs in the Megha- 
duta and in the Katha-sarit-sagara of Soniadeva. Kosambi, 
the capital of Vatsaraja, is the scene of the beautiful drama, 
the Ratnavali, composed in the reign of King Harshadeva. 
In the Lalitavistara, Udayana Vatsa, son of Satanika, 
king of Kausambi, is said to have been born on the same day 
as the Buddha (Faucaux, Tr of the Tibetan version of the 
Lalitavistara). Udayana Vatsa is also known to -the Tibe- 
tans as the king of Kausambi. In the Ratnavali he is 
called Vatsaraja or king of the Vatsas, and his capital, 
Vatsapattana, which is another name for Kausambi, his 
queen, Vasavadatta, and his minister, Yaugandharaya^a, 
Udayana married Sagarika, daughter of a king of Ceylon, 
who, being ship-wrecked, was brought to the palace of the 
Vatsaraja and was kept concealed by the Queen Vasava- 
datta knowing fully well the king’s intention to love and 
marry her. In the Svapna vasavadatta and Pratijna Yaugan- 
dharaya^a, we read that Vatsaraja Udayana had two wjyes 
named Vasavadatta and Padmavati. 

Buddhist tradition has preserved a long story o| th6 
adventures of Udena and three of his wives. We have it in 
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t'Nfro recensions, a Pali one, the Udenavatthu, and a Sanskrit 
one, the Makandika-tivadana. It is quite a good story but 
how far each episode may be founded on fact is another 
question. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 187). 

It is stated in the Svapna-Vasavadatta that Arupi, an 
upstart, ousted Udayana and usurped the throne of Vatsa. 
(Translation by Dr. Sukthankar, p. 64). Vatsa was finally 
absorbed into the Magadhan empire. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
says that Sisunaga made himself master not only of 
Magadha but aso of Avanti and Kasi-Kosala. This seems 
to be correct ; and to this we may add that’ he probably 
annexed the Vatsa kingdom to his empire. (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, p. 81). The Magadhan empire gradually 
extended and swallowed not only the Kasi-Kofela country 
of the Iksvakus but also the Avanti territory of the Pradyotas 
and the Kausambi kingdom of the Vatsas (Carmichael 
Lectures, J918 p. 84). We may infer from the inscriptions 
at Pabhosa that in the second century B. C., Vatsa 
(Kausambi) and Pancala (Ahicchatra) were governed by 
branches of the same royal family and that both kingdoms 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Suhgas (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I., pp. 525-526). Dhanabhuti, a Suhga 
feudatory, is called Vacchiputa, son of a princess of Vatsa 
(Kausambi) (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 523). 
This shows that the family of Dhanabhuti and the Vatsas 
were inter-related through matrimony. 

The Bhagga state was a dependency of the Vatsa king- 
dom ; for we learn from the preface to the 
Dhonasakha Jataka, No. 353, that prince 
Bodhi, the son of Udayana, king of the 


. 18 
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Vatsas, dwelt on the Sumsum^ragiri and built a palarce 
called Kokanada. The Mahabharata ‘^and the Harivamda 
also testify to the close connection between the Vatsas and 
the Bhargas (Bhaggas) (H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Political 
History, p. 98). 



CHAPTER VII 

THE AVANTIS 


The Avantis as a ruling Ksatriya tribe of ancient India 

The AVantiB in the emerge into importance in the 

Great Epic. . Vedic times. Their name is not found in 

the Vedic’ literature ; but in the Great Epic, they are found 
to be one of the most powerful of the Ksatriya clans. Their 
dual monarchs, Vinda and Anuvinda, each led -an ak^auhini 
of troops to Duryodhana’s army and thus the Avantis made 
up one-fifth of the entire Kuru host (V. 19.24)^. The 
two monarchs are also designated as mah&rathas, the 
highest title given to an epic warrior (VIII. 6. 99).* In 
the gradation of the great warriors assembled in the field 
o{ Kuruksetra, Bhisma thus expresses his opinion about 
the fighting quality of the two Avanti princes : — "In my 
opinion, Vinda and Anuvinda, the princes of Avanti, 
accomplished in battle and of firm strength and prowess, 
are two of the best rathas or chariot- warriors. The two, 
the best among men, will destroy the army of the enemy 
with maces, "bearded darts, swords and long spears hurled 
from their hands. Desirous of war they will work havoc 
in battle like Yama, the god of death himself and like two 
elephants sporting in the midst of a herd.” (V. 166,6763, 
Cal. Ed.) The two Avanti sovereigns are many times in 
the tsourse of the description of the great war, spoken of as 

« ^ Avantyau ca mahlpalaii mahavila^iinili/rtaa Prthagak^auhi^bhy&iii 
t&yabhiy&ttu Suyodbanaih) Mahabharata, V. 19. 24, 

* Viad&nuvind&v&vantyau R&japutraa Mah&rathaa Ibid.p VIIL 5. 09, 
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maharathaa. Thus in the Bhisma parva, they are spoken df 
as the two maharathas of Avanti — Avani^au ca Mahirathau 
(VI. 99. 4504 and VI. 114, 5293, 5309). In other passages- 
of the same parva, they are spoken of as wielding powerful 
bows — Avantyau tu Mahesvasau (VI. 83. 3650, VI. 94, 4195). 
The Avanti sovereigns are spoken of side by side with J|iya- 
dratha very often in the course of the account of the great 
war (V. 55. 2206 ; V. 62. 2426 ; VI. 16. 6022 ; IX. 2. 72). 
The two Avanti princes figure very prominently in the course 
of the whole war and many are the glorious and heroic deeds 
that they are credited with. They rendered great and use- 
ful service to the Kaurava cause both by their individual 
prowess and generalship as well as by the numerous army 
consisting of forces of all description that they led to battle. 
Thus the two princes Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti support-' 
ed Bhisma with great valour in the initial stages of the war 
(VI. 16. 622 ; II. 17. 673 etc.). They were directed to lead 
an attack against the mighty Arjuna himself (VI. 59. 2584). 
The two sovereigns of Avanti fought bravely the mighty 
Ira vat begotten by Arjuna on the daughter of the king of the 
Nagas (VI. 81. 3557 ; VI. 83. 3650-3660). They attacked 
Dhrstadyumna the generalissimo of the Pandavas (VI. 86. 
3823). With their troops they surrounded Arjuna (VI. 102. 
4666) and fought Bhimasena (VI. 113. 5240). After Dro^a 
had taken the command of the Kaurava army, we find 
Vinda and Anuvinda, the two Avanti sovereigns, fighting 
the best of the warriors on the PSndava side like Cekitana, 
Virata etc. (VII. 14. 542 ; 25. 1083 ; 32. 1410). Thus they 
fought bravely in the field until they laid down their livesr 
at the hands of Arjuna according to one account (VII. 99. 
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3691) or at the hands of Bhfma according to another (XI. 
22. 617). We hea# of the mighty hosts of the Avantis — 
. Sainyam Avantyanam — in the Karnaparva and elsewhere 
(VII. Ill 4408 ; VIII. 8. 235). 

The Matsyapurana (Ch. 43) traces the origin of the 
. . ... - Avantis to the Haihaya dynasty of which 

Karttaviryarjuna was the most glorious 
ruler, and adds that Avanti was the name borne by one of 
the sons of this powerful monarch. The Linga Purana 
(Ch. 68) also states that out of the hundred sons of 
Karttaviryarjuna, five, namely Sura, Surasena, Drsta, 
Krsna and Yayudhvaja, ruled Avanti and acquired great 
renown. The Visnu-Dharmottara Mahapurana (Chap. IX) 
and the Padmapurana (Swarga Khanda, Chap. III.) speak 
’ of Avanti as one of the maha janapadas or chief pro\nnces 
of ancient India. The Skandapurana has a whole section, 
the Avantya khanda, dealing with the sacred sites and places 
of pilgrimage in the country of the Avantis. It states 
(chap. 43) that the great god, Mahadeva, after he had 
established his great renown in the world by destroying the 
great demon called Tripura, visited Avantipura, the capital 
city of the Avantis, which, in honour of the great victory 
obtained by the god, came to be known as Ujjayini. This 
Purana in the section on Ayodhya mahatmya (chap. I) 
relates that saints of Ujjayini, the Avanti capital, came 
to Kuruksetra with their disciples to attend the sacrifice 
of Rama, The Puranas also speak of the marital relations 
between the royal family of the Avantis and the ruling 
• dynasty of the Yadus. Thus the Visnu Purana (IV. 12) 
and Agni PurSna (Ch. 275) state that a Yadu princess 
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called RajySdhidevi, was married to the king of Avanti.* 
She was one of the five sisters of th6 Yadu monarch, 
Vasudeva, the son of Sura, who came of the dynasty of 
Bhajamana, the son of Andhaka. The Vis^u PurSna adds 
(IV. 14) that Rajyadhidevi bore two sons, the Avantyas, 
Vinda and Upavinda. These two children borne by jbhe 
Yadu princess to the Avanti king, are most probably to be 
indentified with the heroic Avanti princes Vinda and 
Anuvinda whose mighty deeds on the field of Kuruksetra 
are recounted in the MahSbharata. 

The grammarian Panini refers to Avanti in one of 
Avanti in PStiini’s sutras — ‘Striyam-Avanti-Kunti-Kuru- 

Sntrai. bhyascha’ (IV. 1. 176) — ^that is, in denot- 

ing a feminine name, the affix signifying the king thereof 
is elided after the words, Avanti, Kunti and Kuru. Thus 
Avanti, according to Panini, signified a daughter of the. 
king of Avanti. 

In the Vanaparva of the Mahabhfirata, the sage 

Location Dhaumya in enumerating the places of 

pilgrimage in western India, refers to the 
country of the Avantis — Avantisu Pratichyarh vai (III. 89. 
8364) — and he speaks of the sacred Narmada, as being 
situated therein. At the beginning of the Virataparva, 
Arjuna in describing the countries mentions Avanti along 
with other kingdoms in Western India namely Sura^tra 
and Kunti — Kuntirastraih suvistirnam Suras(iravantaya- 
statha (IV. 1. 12). The geographical connection between 
the Avantis and the Kuntis is also shown in the descrip- 
tion of Bharatavar§a in the Bhi^maparva — Kuntayo’ 
vantayaScha (VI. 9. 350). A path leading to the city of 
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Avanti is also referred to in NalopakliySna of the Vanaparva 
(III. 61. 2317). Mrs. Rhys Davids notes that Avanti lay 
north of the Vindhya mountains, north-west of Bombay. 
It was one of the four chief monarchies in India when 
Buddhism arose, and was later absorbed into the Moriyan 
Empire. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 107. note i) 

Professor Rhys Davids observes, “The country (Avanti), 
much of! which is rich land, had been colonised or conquered 
by Aryan tribes who came down the Indus valley and turned 
west from the Gulf of Kutch. It was called Avanti at least 
as late as the second century A. D. (See Rudradaman’s Ins- 
cription at Junagad) but from the seventh or eighth century 
onwards, it was called Malava (Buddhist India, p. 28). 

Ujjayini on the Sipra, a tributary of the Carmanvati 
Djjam, the capital (Chambal), is the modern Ujjain in 
city— Location. Gwalior, Central India. It was the capital 

of Avanti or W. MSlava and the residence of the viceroy 
of the western provinces both under the Maurya and Gupta 
empires (Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 175). 

In the Dipavamsa we read that Ujjeni was built by 
AccutagSmI, (Dipavamsa, Oldenberg, p. 57. Text). Watters 
points out about the Avanti capital, Ujayana mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang, that it is generally supposed to be the 
well-known Ujain or Ujjen. In some of the canonical 
scriptures, Ujain is to the west of Kanoj which lies between 
Ujain and Benares (On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 250-251). 
The Chinese pilgrim thus describes Ujjayini, which 
^ . name he gives to the whole country sur- 

Deacriptioa. ^ 

rounding the capital : — "Ujjaini is about 
6000 li in circuit ; the capital is some 30 li round. The 
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produce and manners of tlie people are like those of the 
country of Surastra. The population <s dense and the 
establishments wealthy. There are several tens of 
convents, but they are mostly in ruins ; some three or five 
are preserved. There are some 300 priests ; they study the 
doctrines both of the Great and the Little Vehicle. There 
are several tens of deva temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various kinds. The king belongs to the Brahmaji caste. 
He is well'Versed in heretical books, and believes not in the 
true law. Not far from the city is a stupa ; this is the place 
where Asoka-raja made the hell (of punishment).’’ (Buddh- 
ist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 270). 

Owing to its position Avanti became a great commercial 
centre. Here met the three routes, from 

Importance. . i . /« 

the western coast with its sea-ports, Sur- 
paraka (Sopara) and Bhrigukaccha (Broach), from the Deccam 
and from Sravasti in Kosala (Oudh). It was also a great 
centre of science and literature. The Hindu astronomers 
reckoned their first meridian of longitude from Ujjayini, 
and the dramas of KalidSsa were performed on the occasion 
of the Spring Festival before its viceregal court, c. 400 A. D. 
(Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 175). 

An interesting notice of Ujjain is to be found in the 
Perijlus of the Erythraean sea where we read (sec 48), "East- 
ward from Barygaza is a city called Ozene, formerly the 
capital where the king resided. From this place is brought 
down to Barygaza every commodity for local consumption 
or export to other parts of India, onyx-stones, porcelain, 
fine muslins, mallow-tinted cottons and the ordinary kinds 
in great quantities. It imports from the upper country 
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tifrough Proklais for transport to the cx)ast, spikenard, kostos 
and bdellium.” Frcfhi this we see that about a century and 
a half after Vikramaditya’s era, Ujjain was still a flourishing 
city, though it had Inst something of its former importance 
and dignity from being no longer the residemx) of the sove- 
reign.^ The ancient city no longt*r exists l)ut its ruins can 
be traced at a distance of a mile from its nnalern successor. 
(McCrindle, Ancient Ijulia as described by Ptolemy, p. 155). 
It was one of the seven sacrisl cities of the Hindus and the 
first meridian of llieir astronomers. (M cCritulle, Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, p. 154). 

Avanti was one of ihe most, tlouiishing kingdoms 

Avanti i ■ Uudaiiist India as it is Tnontioned as one of 
iitcratuiT sixteen mahajanapadas of the 

Jambu'ivTpa in the Ahguttara Nikaya which tells ns that 
tlM5 country had abundance of food and the seven gems 
and iJie people were wealthy and prosperous (Anguttara 
Nikaya, Vol. IV, p]). 252, 250, 201). 8ir Cliarles Eliot 

remarks about the Pali lauguage in \\']iicli the canonical 
vrorks of the Hinayrma school have been preserved to the 
present day that “being a literary rather than a popular 
language, Pali was probably a mixed form of speech and it 
has been conjectured that it was elaborated in Avanti or in 
Uandhara.” (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 1, 

p. 282). 

Avanti l)ccame from the first an imj)ortant centre of the 
new' doctrine we now' call Buddhism (in India it was not 
SO called till centuries later.). Several of the most earnest 
and jealous adherents of the Dhamma w’orc either born or 
resided there. Abhaya Kuraara is mentioned (Theragatha 
19 
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Commy, 39), bo also Isidasi (TlierigStha Commy, 261-4), 
Isidatta (TheragathS 120), Dliammapafe (Theragatha, 204), 
Sona Kutikanna (Vinaya Texts, II. 32 ; Theragatha 369 j 
Udana V. 6) and specially Maha-Kaccana (Samyntta Nikaya, 
Vol. III. p. 9 ; IV. 117 ; Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. 1, p. 23 ; 
V. 46; Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. Ill, 194, 223). [Camb/idge 
History of India, Vol. 1. p. 186]. 

Kaccayana the Groat was born at Ujjeni in the family 
of the chaplain of King Candapajjota. He learned the 
three Vedas and on his father’s death, succeeded him 
to the chaplainship of the king. One day the king heard 
of the advent of the Buddha and asked him to bring the^ 
Master there. He went to the Master with a party of 
seven. The Master taught him the Norm with such effect 
that at the end of the lesson, he with his seven attendants, 
was established in arahantship with thorough grasp of 
letter and meaning. Thus accomplished he invited the 
Master on behalf of the king, saying, “Lord, the King 
Pajjota desires to worship at your feet and hear the 
Norm.” The Master told them to satisfy the king by 
their mission. Thus bidden they came back to the king, 
satisfied his desire and established him in the faith. 
(Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 238-239). This shows that 
the Great KaceSyana was himself a native of Avanti, 
and after he was firmly established in the doctrine, he 
worked with zeal for the diffusion of the new faith 
amongst his countrymen. The great success of ^ the 
missionary activity of Kaccayana in his native province is 
also partially explained by the fact of his initial success in 
converting the ruler of the country, Capda Pajjota. 
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^he Anguttara NikSya says about Maha Kaccayana, 
one of the most highly revered of the immediate disciples 
. of the Buddha, that while he was dwelling at Avanti, an 
upSsika named Kali went to him and asked him to explain 
in detail the meaning of a stanza mainly dealing with kasi^s 
and he did so to her entire satisfaction. (Anguttara Nikaya, 
Vol. V, pp. 46-47). Other important episodes that took 
place during the sojourn of the great holy tbera in Avanti 
are also related in the Pali scriptures. We read in the Saihy- 
utta Nikaya that when Maha Kaccayana was dwelling in the 
kingdom of Avanti, a householder named Haliddikani went 
to him and requested him to explain in detail a stanza dealing 
with the question of lupadhatu, vedanadhatu, san^dhStu, 
sariikhara and vihnanadhatus and he fully explained these 
■dhatus to this lay enquirer. (Saihyutta Nikaya, Vol. Ill, 
p. 9 foil). Again we read in the same Nikaya that when 
Maha Kaccayana was dwelling in the kingdom of Avanti, 
the same devout and inquisitive householder again approach- 
ed him for the elucidation of knotty points of the Buddhist 
doctrine as to how on acc-ount of different kinds of dhatu, 
arise different kinds of phassa, and on account of different 
kinds of phassa, arise different kinds of vedaua and the sage 
made all these matters clear to him. (Bariiyutta Nikaya, 
Vol. IV, pp. 115-116). 

The Dhammapada commentary gives us further details 
regarding the life <»f the Thera Maha Ka<tcayana. We are 
told that when he was dwelling at Avanti. thp Buddha was 
residing at the palace of the renowned upasika of Savatthi, 

. VisSkha MigSramSta ; nevertheless, though separated by 
such a long distance from the Master, yet whenever any 
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sermon was delivered by the latter on Dhamma, &ah5 
KaccSyana used to be present. Therefore the bhikkhus 
used to keep a seat for him. (Dhammapada Commentary, 
Vol. II, pp. 176-177). We read also in the same com- 
mentary that when Maha Kaccayana was living at the 
city of Kuraraghara in Avanti, an upasaka named 
Sono Kutikanno was pleased with him after listening to his 
religious sermon. The upasaka requested him to give him 
ordination which was given to him. (Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 101, 
cf. also the Vinaya Texts, S. B. E. pt. II, ]). 32 foil). When 
the first Great' Council of the disciples of the Buddha was 
held after his parinibbana, to compile the teachings of the 
Master, Yasa sent messengers to the bhikkhus of Avanti 
inviting them to come and settle what is Dhamma, Viuaya, 
and what is not, and to help the spread of Dhamnni and • 
Vinaya. (Vinaya Texts, pt. Ill, j). 394 ; cf. Geiger^ 
Mahavariisa, tr. p. 21). This evidently shows that the 
followers of the new faith in the western province of 
Avanti must have been very numerous and influential at 
the same time, showing that under the energetic ministration 
of the Thera Maha Kaccayana, the new doctrine of peace 
and emancipation lia^l spread far and wide over the 
province. 

The Thera laidatta was one of the converts of Maha- 
KaccEyana. Isidatta was born in the kingdom of Avanti 
at VelugSma as the son of a guide to caravans of which there 
were many in Avanti because, as we have seen, it lay on the 
great trade-route between the coastal ports and the -inland 
marts. Isidatta won the friendship of Citta, a house-father, 
at Macchikasanda. (Psalms of the Bretheru, p. 107). 
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In tlie AmbSrtaka forest, gaJbapati Oitta had a discussion 
with the bhikkhus*who were assembled, on sakkayaditthi 
(Sariiyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV, pp. 286-288). 

He wrote to Isidatta on the excellence of the Buddha 
and sent him a copy of the system This so moved him that 
he sought ordination under the thera Kaccana (Kaccayana) 
the Great. In due course he acquired sixfold abhinna. 
(Psalms .’of the Brethren, p. 107). 

Dhammapala, a Brahmin’s son, of the country of 
Avanti was also one of the early converts to the new faith. 
When he was returning from Takkasila, the great university, 
on the north-western frontiers, after finishing his education, 
he saw on his way, a certain thera in a siirgle cell and 
hearing from him the Norm, he believed, left the ‘world and 
acquired sixfold abhinnS. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 149). 
,Sona-Kutikanna was reborn in Avanti in the family of a 
very we.althy councillor. His family was very wealthy, so 
much so, that this young scion of an Avanti noble family, 
used to wear ear-jewellery worth a crorc, st> he was called 
Koti or Kuti-kanna (Crore-cars). When he grew old, he 
became a landowner. Being disturbed by worldly affairs, he 
entered the order through the ministration of the venerable 
Kaccana the Great, who lived near his house. He went to 
Savatthi and passed the night in the Master’s abode. The 
following morning he was invited to recite and was highly 
praised for the sixteen atthakas. He then developed insight 
and won arahatship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 202-203). 

In the time of the previous Buddhas, a theri named 
Abhayamata performed meritorious deeds and at the time of 
Tfssa Buddha, she offered a spoonful of rice to the Buddha 
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with great delight. In consequence of this meritorious deed; 
she enjoyed happiness in devaloka for a> long time and at 
last was reborn in Ujjeni as a courtesan named Padumavati. 
King BimbisSra of Magadha went to her and spent one night 
with her. Through the king of Magadha, a son was born to 
her, who was named Abhaya. This boy was sent to the king 
when he was seven years old. (Therigatha Commentary, p, 
39). At Ujjeni there was a then named Isidasi. She was 
a daughter of a setthi of Ujjeni. Her parents married her 
to a setthi ’s son. She stayed with her husband for a month 
and then she’ was driven away by her husband. Being 
disgusted with worldly life, the setthi’s daughter became a 
bhikkhuni under a theri named Jinadatta. She afterwards 
became a theri and acquired saintship. (Therigatha Com- 
mentary, pp. 260-261). 

A gandhabba of Ujjeni named Musila went to anothei; 
gandhabba, Guttila, at Benares to learn music but the 
Benares musician refused to teach Musila of Ujjain, knowing 
after examining the marks of his body that he would be 
very rough and ungrateful. Musila began to serve Guttila’s 
parents who being pleased with Musila, requested their son 
to teach him music. Guttila being thus asked by his parents, 
taught him the art and Musila mastered it very soon as he 
was very diligent and intelligent. He attempted to become 
more famous than his teacher at Benares. He showed his 
mastery over the art of music to the king of Benares. 
The king asked Musila to accept service under him on half 
the salary his teacher was receiving but he refused «aymg 
that he was in no way inferior to his teacher so far as the 
art of mu»c was concerned. He challenged his teacher 
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•with the result that he was at last defeated and driven out 


by the king. (Virttilnavatthu Commentary, p, 137 foil). 

The great propounder of the Jaina faith, Mahavira, 
is also said to have performed some of his 

Jainism. . ^ • ,t 

penance.s in the country of Avanti. Uj- 
jayjni (Ujjain) was visited by Mahavira who did penance 
in a cemetery there when Riulra and his wife in vain tried to 
interrupt him ; it was only after overcoming thi.s temptation 
and again entering on his forest-life of meditation that ac- 
cording to the Digambara belief, he obtained manahparyaya 
jnana (S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 33). 

It was here that tiie temple of Mahakala was built which 
^ , is now one of the twelve most famous 

Saivism.lho Lihgayata. . , 

baiva temples in India. (Ibid, p. 75). 

One of the sacred places of the Lingayat sect is situated 
• in Avanti, at Ujjeni. The Lingayat itinerent ascetics 
wander over India frequenting especially the five simhasanas 
or Lingayat sees (Kadur, Ujjeni, Benares, Srisailaiii and 
Kedarnath in the Himalayas) [Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol, II, p. 227]. 


We have already referred to King Canda Pajjota or Pra- 


Political .liistnfy. 


dyota who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and under whom the new faith 


became the state religion of Avanti. The Pradyotas were 
kings of Avanti (W. Malwa) and their capital was Ujjain. 
Canda Pajjota himself, like Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, the 
fifth and sixth in the list of the Sisunagas, and like the Puru 
udayana (Udena) of Vatsa, (Vamsa) and the Ikshvaku 
Prasenajit of Ko^la, was contemporary with the Buddha 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. pp. 310-311). There is 
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a reference to King Cancja Pajjota in the Chinese Buddhist* 
legends collected by Beal. When discussing the suitable place 
for the advent of the Bodhisattva, the Golden Mass said, ■ 
“In the Mavanti country, the city called UjjayanI, the king 
called bright lamp (Pradyota), his son called Purna, the 
king’s personal strength was very great.” PrabhapSla replied, 
“All this may be so, but the king of that country is 
governed or restrained by no fixed law and believes not 
in the certain result of actions, good or bad, in a future 
state.” (The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddlia by S. 
Beal, p. 29). In Buddha’s time, the king of Madhura was 
styled Avantiputta, showing that on his mother’s side, he 
was connected with the royal family of Ujjain. (Carmichael 
Lectures, T918, p. 53). 

Ujjayini also played an important part in the political 
history of India. Under the Pradyotas, it had been raised 
to a very high position and its power and prowess were feared 
even by the great emperors of Magadha. AjStasattu fortified 
his capital Rajagaha in expectation of an attack about to 
be made by King Pajjota of Ujjeni. 

The commentary on verses 21-23 of the Dhammapada, 
gives a romantic story of the manner in which a matrimonial 
alliance was established between the royal families of ‘ Kau- 
sambi and Avanti. One day King Pajjota asked his courtiers 
whether there was any king more glorious than himself. 
The courtiers told the king that King Udena of Kosambi 
surpassed him. King Pajjota got angry and determined to 
attack him. He got an elephant made of wood and coneealed 
in it sixty warriors. Knowing that King Udena had a 
great liking for fine elephants, he had informed Udena By 
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spies “that a matchless and glorious elephant was to be found 
in the frontier forest. Udena came to the forest and, in the 
pursuit of the prize, became separated from his retinue and 
was taken prisoner. While a captive, he fell in love with 
Vasuladatta, daughter of King Pajjota. One day when 
King Pajjota was away on a pleasure jaunt, Udena put 
Vasuladatta on an elephant and taking also money and 
gold-dust' in bags of leather, he set forth. On his return King 
Pajjota was informed of the elopement of his daughter. 
He then sent a force in rapid pursuit. Udena emptied the 
bag of coins. The pursuers wore engaged in gathering them up. 
When the pursuers again gained on them, Udena emptied 
tJEe bags full of gold-dust. The pursuers were delayed again. 
King Udena reached his own territory in safety and was 
•received by his own troops. The pursuers went back. 
JJdena and VasuladattS entered the city in triumph and 
with due grandeur and fitting ceremonies, VasuladattS was 
anointed his queen. (Buddhist India, pp. 4-7). The same 
story is related in another form by Bhasa in his drama of 
Svapna-Vasavadatta. 

In the fourth century B. C., UjjenI had become subject 
to Magadha. Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, was 
stationed at Ujjain as viceroy of the Avanti country. 
(Smith, A&)ka, p. 235). Asoka’s son, Mahinda, was bom 
when his father was a viceroy under his father BindusSra 
in Ujjeni or Ujjain in Avanti (Copleston, Buddhism, p. 181). 
AAoka’s grandson, Samprati, ruled in Ujjain and figured in 
Jaina tegends. Suhastin was one of the leading members of 
the Jaina community under Mahagiri. In a previous birth 
Samprati was a beggar and had seen Suhastin’s disciples 
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carrying sweets. This is the SvetSmbara version (Sinclair 
Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p, 74). fVikramSditya, the 
celebrated king of Ujjain, expelled the Scythians and 
thereafter established his power over the greater part of 
India. He restored the Hindu monarchy to its ancient 
splendour. (McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 154-166). , 

In later times some of the ruling families of Avanti 
made mark in Indian history as we shall point out .from the 
late Dr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India. DharmapSla 
of the Pala dynasty dethroned Indrayudha and installed in 
his stead Cakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers e.g., the Avantis, the Bhojas, the Yavanas_ 
(Smith, Early History of India, p. 398). 

The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, anciently known as 
Avanti, is specially memorable by reason of its association' 
with many eminent names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upendra or Krishnaraja, early in the ninth century. Upendra 
appears to have come from CandrSvati and Achalgarh near 
Mount Abu where his clan had been settled for a long time. 
The seventh rSja named Munja who was famous for his 
learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets but 
himself a poet of no small reputation. Munja’s nephew, the 
famous Bhoja, ascended the throne of Dh3>ra which was in 
those days the capital of Malwa about 1018 A.D., and 
reigned gloriously for more than 40 years (Early History of 
India, p. 395). About A.D. 1060 this accomplished p]^ce 
succumbed to an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat 
and Chedi and the glory of his house departed. His 
dynasty lasted as a purely local power until the be ginning 
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<ff the 13th century when it was superseded by chiefs of the 
Tomara clan, who Were followed in their turn by Chauhan 
rSjSs from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings 
in 1401. (Ibid., p. 396). 

In the coins of Eran, capital of the ancient East Malwa 
. , kingdom in the Saugor district. Central 

Coins* 

Provinces, we have an illustration, as Rap- 
son says,- "of the development of the punch-marked system 
into the die system.” These coins are rectangular copper 
pieces, and the device on each consists of a collection of 
symbols like those which appear on the “punch-marked” 
c^gins, but struck from a single die. They are specially 
interesting in that they represent the highest point of per- 
fection reached by purely Indian money. Some of these 
‘in common with a class of round coins found at Ujjain (Avanti) 
display a special symbol, the “cross and balls,” known from 
its almostuniversal occurrence on the coins of ancient Malwa 
as the Ujjain symbol. (Browm, Coins of India, p. 20). 
Square copper Moghul coins were struck at Ujjain up to the 
time of Shah Jahan I. (Ibid., p. 87). 

There is generally one distinguishing mark of the coins 
current in Ujjain ; but on some of the rare coins the word 
‘Ujeniya’ is incused in Brahmi character of the second 
century B.C. Generally on one side is a man with a symbol 
of the Sun and on the other is seen the sign of Ujjain. On 
some coins, is seen on one side, a bull within a fence, or 
Bodhi-tree or Sumeru hill or the figure of the Goddess of 
Fortunfe. Some coins of Ujjain are quadrangular while 
others are round. (R. D. Banerjee, PrScina Mudra, p. 108). 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE USINARAS 


The Usinaras were a Ksatriya tribe of the MadhyadeSa 
u- . (Mid-India). They were a petty tribe 

Geographioal position. ' ' ^ 

to the north of the Kuru country-. (Cam- 
bridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 84). In the Vinaya Pitaka, 
their hill is mentioned in connection with the specifica- 
tion of the boundary of the middle country by the Buddha. 
“To the east was the town, Kajangala and beyond it MabJ^ 
sSla. To the south-east was the river Salalavati, to the 
south was the town, Setakannika, to the west was the 
brahmin village called Thuna and to the north was the' 
mountain called Usiradhaja.” (Vinaya Texts, pt. II, S.B.E.*, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39). 

The Gopatha BrShmana (II. 9) tells us that the Usinaras 
and Va&is were regarded as northerners. 

The USinaras x i i 

yedic and Sutra In tlic Kgvecia (X. 59, 10), the tribe is 
alluded to in a passage which refers to their 
queen U^inarani. Panini also refers to the Ufiinara country 
in the Sutras (II. 4. 20 and IV. 2. 118). The Aitareya 
Brahmana contains a geographical passage (VIII. 14) which 
assigns to the middle country, the later Madhyadefe, the 
Kurus and Pancalas with the Va6as and USinaras. In the 
Kau^itaki upanisad (IV. I), too, the Usinaras are associated 
with the Kuru-Pancalas and the Vafias. Zimmef thinks 
that the Usinaras earlier lived farther to the north-west. 
This theory is based on the fact that the Anukramapl of 
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the*]^gveda ascribes one hymn (X. 179) to Sivi Aufiinara 
and that the Siviswere known to Alexander’s followers as the 
Siboi living between the Indus and Akesines (Chenab). The 
authors of the Vedic Index do not accept this view of 
Zimmer and observe that “this is in no way conclusive, as 
thg Si vis, at any rate in Epic times, occupied the land to 
the north of Kuruksetra and there is no reason whatever 
to show that in the Vedic period, the Uslnaras were farther 
west than the middle country.” (Vol. I., p. 103). Mr. 
Pargiter, however, holds that Uslnara and his descendants 
occupied the Punjab (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
109). He further tells us that Uslnara established separate 
kingdoms on the eastern border of the Punjab, viz., those 
of the Yaudheyas, Ambasthas, etc., and his famous son, 
Sivi Ausinara originated the Sivis in Sivapura and extending 
his conquests westwards, founded through his four sons, the 
kingdoms of the Vfsadarbhas, Madras, Kekayas and Suviras, 
thus occupying the whole of the Punjab except the north- 
west corner. (Ibid, p. 264). 

In the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata (Chap. 130, 21), 
Epic and Pauranio we read that there were marshes, etc., 
accounts. qjj both sides of the Jamuna, where USi- 

nara surpassed Indra in performing a yajna. In the same 
parva we read that Indra, in order to teat Usinara, took 
the guise of a hawk, while Agni took the guise of a pigeon, 
and came to the shelter of King Usinara. The hawk came 
the king and prayed for the pigeon. The king refused to 
hand over the pigeon to him and asked to pray for some 
other flesh. The hawk prayed for the king’s flesh in 
4uantity equal to that of the pigeon. The king consented. 
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His own flesh not being equal to that of the pigeon, the lang 
himself stood on one side of the ajale. Indra then 
introduced himself to the king. He praised the king and 
became much pleased with him. He then went to heaven 
after giving him a boon (Chap. 131). From the Ssntiparva 
of the Mahabharata we learn that Narada said thus Jto 
Sanjaya, “U^inara Sivi was dead. He encircled the whole 
world like a skin” (Chap. 29, 39). Uslnara became the sole 
emperor of the world (Ibid, 40). He offered all his cows, 
horses, etc., to perform his yajna. (Ibid, 41). PrajSpati 
thought Usinara to be the only person among the past and 
future kings, worthy of carrying his dhura (Ibid., 42-43). 
In the Srimadbhagavata, we read that there was a famous 
king named' Sujajna in the kingdom of Usinara. He was 
killed in battle (chap. II, 28th sloka, 7th skandha, p. 393). 
Again in the same work we read of queens of Usinara, who 
seeing the condition of their husband, the king of the 
U4inaras, became very much aggrieved and they fell down 
at his feet after striking their breasts repeatedly with their 
hands (Ibid, chap. II, 7th skandha, 31 sloka, p. 393). 

The following geneology will show that Usinara was, 
according to tradition, descended from the Anavas : — 

Anu 

Anavas 

UAinara Titik^a 

Punjab dynasties Dynasty in the East. 

(Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 88) 

usinara had five wives, Mriga, Krimi, Nava, Darva and 
Dnshadvat! who had five religious sons, Mi'ga, Krimi, Nava, 
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Suvrata and Sivi. The city of Sivi was known as Sivapura. 
The city of Mriga*was Yaudheya, tlie city of Nava was the 
kingdom of Nava, the city of Krimi was Krimila and the city 
of Suvrata was Ambastha. TJio Harivaihsa connects the 
Yaudheyas with Usinara (Pargiter, Markandeya Parana, 
p, J80 ; H. C. Ray Chaudhury, Political History of India, 
p. 279). The four sons of Sivi were known as Sivis but 
their names were Vrisadarbha, Suvira, Kekaya and Madraka 
who had four cities known as Kekaya, Madraka, Vrisadarbha 
and Suvidarblia (Vayupurana, Chap. 99, cf. Brahmapurana, 
Chap. 13, in which mention is made of Kahseyu’s family 
instead of Ann's family ; of. also Visnupurana, 4th Amsa). 

The Buddhist .latakas refer to King Usinara more than 

The ufinarao in ouc'c. The Nimi tl atuka tells us that King 
Bnddhiat literature. Usiiiara was very charitable but he did not 

lead a holy life. He could not, therefore, pass from the peta 
world to.be born in Brahma’s heaven. (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. 
VI. p. 55). The Mahanaradakassapa Jataka states that King 
Usinara followed righteousness waiting tliligently on the 
Brahmins and Bamanas. After death he went to heaven. 


(Ibid, Vol. VI. p. 125). Again, in another Jataka, we read 
that once upon a time, there reigned a king named Usinara. 
His people were wicked and they followed unrighteousness. 
During his reign, the religion of the Buddha began to dis- 
appear. Brethren gained their livelihood in the twenty- 
one unlawful ways. Brethren, sisters, and laymen, all aban- 
dqjjed their respective duties. Sakka observed the miserable 
plight of the people duo to the decadence of the religion 
of the Buddha. He turned the god Mstali, his charioteer, 
into the shape of a huge black hound and entered the city. 
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The people were terrified by the loud barking of the hound. ’ 
The king enquired why the hound wa# barking. Sakka 
said that it was very hungry. All sorts of food were given 
to it, even all the food in the city was given to it by order 
of the king but the hound exhausted everything and did not 
stop barking. At that the king said that it was not a hoqnd 
but a goblin. Sakka then spoke out that he had come with 
the hound to revive the religion of the Buddha and thus to 
establish the people in the virtues of liberality. Sakka then 
declared the law and went back to his own place with Matali. 
(Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 112-115). 

In the Divyavadana (p. 22) mention is made of Usira^ 
giri. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri is right in pointing out that 
Usinaragiri mentioned in the Kathasaritsagara (Edited by 
Durgaprasad and Kasinath, 3rd edition, p. 5), is doubtless 
identical with Usiragiri of the Divyavadana and Usiradhaja 
of the Vinaya Texts. (S. B. E., pt. II, p. 39). It. is to be 
noted that Usinaragiri is placed near Kanakhala. (Political 
History of India, p. 28). 
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‘‘SOME KSATRIYA TRIBES OF ANCIENT INDIA’’ 
By the same author. 

(Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 

Calcutta Vnirersity). 

OPINIONS 

Dr. Sten Kodow of N orway : — It is a very useful work you 
have undertaken to put together all the references available from 
literature about the Ksatriya clans. I wish that we had more 
hpoks of the same kind, not only about tribes and clans but also 
about geographical designations. The great merit of such books 
is that they allow you to judge for yourself without simply 
accepting the opinion of the author. I am very thankful to you 
for your careful piecing together of such evidence as is available 
and I loojc forward to further important contributions from you 
in elucidation of ancient Indian history, 

Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids of England : — Thank you much 
for the gift of your very readable and clear-written work. You 
give us many apercjus of what seems to have been a simple folk 
of a crude stage of civilisation, when we get light upon them. 
Your boot is a more ample and detailed monograph than what I 
had expected. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith of Scotland writes in his foreword to 
the above book : — The most pressing need at the present day 
is a detailed investigation of carefully chosen aspects of Indian 
htstary, and it was a happy thought of Mr, Bimala Charan 
JLaw \o select for investigation the history of certain Ksatriya 
clans of ancient India. Careful collections of facts such as are 
contained in this work form the only sound basis of further 
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research and the future historian of India 'will Slid his 'task, 
substantially furthered both by the wide knowledge and by the 
sound judgment of the author. Many things are obscure in the 
history of these clans and it is of special value to have the 
whole of the facts regarding them set out without parti pris in a 
spirit of scientific research. 

Dr. F, O. Schrader of Germany : — There is so much interesifing 
material in it and your way of dealing with it is attractive 
throughout. 

Dr. E, W. Hopkins of America : — I was much pleased with 
your volume on Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, which I have 
read with much historical profit. Please accept my thanks for 
the very useful work. 

Dr. Jarl Charpentier of Upsala ; — ^Your valuable book on 
“Kfatriya Tribes in Ancient India”. I have found it a very 
valuable contribution to the history of ancient India. The subject 
has not, to my knowledge, been dealt with properly in any previous 
work, and 1 am astonished at the vast and, as far as I can judge, 
exhaustive collections of materials that you have succeeded in 
hrin g ing together. 1 shall certainly recommend the book to those 
of my students who ate concerned with similar topics. 

Dr. W. Gteiget of Germany : — valuable preBent..>....It was a 
happy idea, I think, to collect all the notices to be found in 
Indian sources about the E^atriya clans in India in the Buddhist 
period. For this is of special importance for our knowledge of 
Indian life during those centuries. You have splendidly enlarged 
and supplied the materials shortly dealt with by Prof. Bhys Davids 
in his well-known book on Buddhist India I see with special 
interest that yon have even utilised for your work the Mahilvaiiiks 
TIka. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett of England : — the additions that you have 
made increase the usefulness of the work. 
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€ir Charles Eliot, British Ambassador, Japan: — ^In looking 
through the Ksatrisfi tribes, I found the chapters on the Licchavia 
and Sakyas particularly interesting and I am confident that the 
book will prove of real value to students. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallee Poussin of Belgium : — . . . . unfortunately 
your book on Ksatriyas comes when I am dispatching the last 
proofs of a Histoire de V Inde, and I can only add in a footnote 
that I have not been able to draw from it a number of details 
and observations worthy of notice. But when I shall come to the 
Guptas, your remarks on the Licchavia ^11 be discussed. 



